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Address    by    Sir  Rodhrt    Giffbn,    K.C.B.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S. 


At  the  Society's  Annual  Dinner,  October  17th,  1900 


I  HAVH  the  honour  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society.  I  ask  leave  to  do  so,  although  your  g^est, 
33  not  being  entirely  a  stranger.  I  have  been  present  at  one 
at  least  of  your  meetings,  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  fear,  and  I  may 
likewise  claim  some  acquaintance  with  your  proceedings  and 
with  your  distinguished  members  now  and  in  former  times, 
beginning  with  Professor  Jevons,  and  coming  down  to  yourself, 
Mr.  President,  whose  reputation  is  a  grawing  one,  and  whose 
services  to  the  study  of  statistics  and  economics,  it  may  be  said 
without  flattery,  will  certainly  in  due  course  occupy  a  considerable 
place  in  the  world. 

I  rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony 
to  the  statistical  and  economic  work  of  Manchester.  Owens  College 
proves  strongly  that  while  older  universities  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  established  as  places  of  learning  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  have  their  special  educational  value,  still  a  university 
in  a  great  industrial  capital  like  Manchester  possesses  advantages 
of  another  sort,  and  especially  advantages  in  connection  with 
statistical  and  economic  learning.  Whether  by  papers  read  at 
your  own  proceedings,  or  by  papers  which,  though  produced 
or  published  elsewhere,  have  been  inspired  or  stimulated  by  the 
atmosphere  of  Manchester,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Manchester,  and  to  your  society  as  a  centre,  for  economic  ideas 
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and  instruction.  I  would  refer  especially  to  such  papers  as 
that  of  Professor  Adamson  on  the  Money  Question,  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  if  I  may  venture  to  make  comparisons,  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  to  the  numerous  investigsr 
tions  of  Pi'ofessor  Jevons ;  and  more  lately,  Mi-.  President,  to 
your  own  contributions  to  the  study  of  foreign  trade  statistics. 
The  ideas  and  information  thus  contributed  to  the  learning  on 
such  topics  as  cycles  in  trade  and  industry,  the  nature  and  causes 
of  changes  iu  the  money  market,  and  the  course  of  prices,  amply 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  Manchester  centre  in  statistics, 
and  account  for  the  value  which  outsiders  like  myself  attach  to 
its  development  and  prosperity. 

The  present  meeting  takes  place  at  an  interesting  date.  We 
are  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  close  of  a  centuiy  which  is, 
historically  speaking,  the  statistical  century  par  txcellence. 
Thei^e  were  statistics,  of  course,  before  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
People  made  statistical  statements  and  compiled  statistics  long 
before  they  were  called  statisticians.  The  business  of  rulers 
could  not,  in  fact,  have  gone  on  at  any  time  without  statistical 
knowledge,  and  statistical  statements  are  to  be  found  accordingly 
in  the  records  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  thousands  of 
years  ago,  just  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  old  European  chronicles 
and  histories  long  before  last  centuiy.  But  while  people  for 
a  long  time,  like  the  Frenchman  in  the  play  who  talked  prose, 
have  thus  been  statisticians  without  knowing  it,  it  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cenuiy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  now  expiring,  that  statistics  began  to  be  formally 
recognised  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge.  From  that  time 
attention  has  been  explicitly  and  increasingly  given  by  govera- 
ments  to  the  collection  of  statistics.  Statistical  offices  have 
been  established  for  births,  mairiages,  and  deaths,  for  statistics 
of  foreign  trade  and  movements  of  shipping,  for  agricultural 
statistics,  and  for  many  more  subjects,  as  well  ;is  central  offices  for 
statistics  generally.  Last,  but  not  least,  with  the  commencement 
of  the  centmy,  we  had  the  institution  of  the  census  in  this  country, 
following  the  example  of  the  United  States  a  little  while  before. 
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and  other  experiments,  chiefly  in  tlie  Scnndinavian  countries,  in 
the  Elighteenth  Century.  Decennial  luul  frequently  quinquennial 
censuses  have  already  become  almost  universjil  throug^hout  the 
civilised  world.  To  all  this  mu.st  be  added  a  wide  cultivation 
of  statistical  methods  apart  from  <T:ovcmment.  Associations  like 
your  own  have  been  formed  to  promote  the  study.  Professor- 
fihipe  of  statistics  have  likewise  been  set  uj»  in  the  universities, 
though  fewer,  much  fewer,  in  this  countiy  than  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Uniteti  States.  Men  of  business  have  also  been, 
giving  their  minds  to  the  subject  till  almost  ever\'  sort  of 
business  and  administration — financial,  banking,  railway,  insur- 
ance, etc.,  etc. — has  each  its  own  statistics,  while  business  and 
economic  journals,  all  dealing  largely  with  statistics,  are  to  be 
counted  by  scores  and  hundreds. 

All  this  makes  the  expiring  period  charac»teristically  a 
statistical  century.  What  is  gained,  then,  it  may  be  asked 
at  a  gathering  like  the  present,  by  all  this  figuring  and  adding 
up,  which  hardly  existed  in  the  world  by  comparison  before  Inst 
centurv^  began?  To  answer  this  question  would  be  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  on  the  utility  of  statistics  which  would  be  common- 
place in  a  statistical  society.  The  question  also  answers  itself ,  for 
statistics  would  have  been  abolished  by  common  consent  long 
ago  if  people  in  business,  for  instance,  had  not  felt  the  convenience 
of  following  the  statistical  position  of  their  different  trades,  and 
if  public  men  had  not  found  it  equally  necessaiy  and  convenient 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  of  trade  and  social  condi- 
tions which  the  census  and  the  records  of  the  Registrar-General's 
and  other  public  offices  give  them. 

Without  attempting  to  answer  the  question  fully,  however, 
it  may  be  of  some  use  and  interest,  I  hope,  to  draw  attention  to 
one  or  two  leading  statistical  ideas  which  the  statistics  of  the 
first  statistical  century,  when  a  general  survey  is  made,  cannot 
but  suggest.  Tliis  is  not  a  new  topic  with  me,  as  it  is  the 
subject  of  addresses  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London 
about  eighteen  years  ago.  The  lapse  of  time  since  then,  however, 
makes    the  figures    even   more   decisive    and    impressive    than 
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they  were,  just  as  the  close  of  the  century  gives  us  a  more 
definite  period.  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused,  then,  for  returning 
to  the  topic.  When  your  invitation  was  received  there  was  a 
chance  that  we  should  by  this  time  have  the  exact  figures  of  the 
American  census  for  this  year,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
compare  actual  progress  since  1880  with  the  rate  of  progress 
before  tliat,  but  the  chance  unfortunately  has  not  come  off.  Still 
tiiere  are  materials  for  the  discussion  proposed,  as  the  results 
of  the  census  within  limits  are  no  way  in  doubt. 

A  leading  idea,  then,  which  the  census  figures  of  civilised 
countries  supply  is  the  prodigious  rate  at  which  the  civilised 
world — the  community  of  European  nations  and  nations  of 
European  origin — is  growing.  The  population  of  Europe  and 
of  nations  of  European  origin,  like  the  United  States,  may  now 
be  put  at  something  over  500  millions.  The  United 
States  themselves  may  be  put  at  nearly  80  millions ;  Russia,  in 
its  recent  census,  shows  a  population  which-  must  already  have 
gi'own  to  about  135  millions;  GeiTnany,  about  55  millions;  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  self-governing  Colonies  of  Canada 
and  Australasia,  and  the  white  jDopulation  of  South  ^Vfrica,  55 
millions ;  Austria  Hungary,  45  millions ;  France,  40  millions ; 
Italy,  32  millions;  Spain  and  Portugal,  25  millions;  Scandi- 
navian countries,  10  millions;  Holland  and  Belgium,  10  millions; 
and  other  European  countries  20  millions.  Tliese  are  all  round 
figures,  of  course,  and  if  they  are  not  exact  at  the  moment 
they  will  certainly  be  exceeded  in  a  year  or  two,  so  that  they 
are  safe  round  figures  to  take  as  the  total  numbers  of  the 
peoples  concerned  at  the  end  of  the  century.  We  are  quite 
within  the  mark,  then,  in  saying  that  the  total  population  of 
Europe  and  of  nations  of  European  origin,  excluding  the  subject 
peoples  of  the  English  Empire,  exceeds  500  millions.  A  century 
ago,  however,  the  corresponding  figure  to  this  500 
millions  would  not  have  been  more  than  about  170  millions. 
A  French  statistician,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  whom  I  quoted  in 
1885,  gave  the  figure  in  1788  for  Europe  alone,  excluding  the 
United  States,  us  a  little  less  than  150  millions,  and  making  one 
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or  two  corrections  and  allowing:  for  some  growth  in  tho  interval 
from  1788  to  1800,  we  cannot  arrive  at  more  than  170  millions 
a  century  ago  for  comparision  with  the  500  millions  of  the 
present  time.  The  United  States  which  now  count«  for  nearly 
80  millions  was  only  al)0ut  5  millions  at  the  bejiinning  of  the 
century;  Hussi;i  did  not  count  for  more  than,  perhaps,  40 
millions  at  the  outride;  the  United  Kinirdom,  which  had  then 
hardly  any  Australia  or  Canada,  15;  Gennany,  20;  Fi'ance,  25; 
Austria  Hungary,  20 ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  15 ;  Italy,  15 ; 
Scandinavia,  5 ;  other  European  states,  10 — total  about 
170.  In  the  century,  therefore,  Europe  and  nations  of  European 
origin  have  grown  to  three  times  their  former  numbers ;  and  this, 
without  counting  the  population  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
amounting  now  to  45  millions,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  included  as  Europeanised,  though  not  wholly  European  in 
race.  Wlien  I  wrote  formerly,  dealing  with  the  figures  up  to 
1880,  the  popxdations  in  question  numbered  less  tlian  400 
millions.  More  tlian  one-fifth  of  the  oUU  millions  is  an  addition 
of  the  last  twenty  years ! 

Not  only  is  the  century  interesting,  therefore,  as  a 
characteristically  statistical  centuiy,  but  the  statistics  themselves 
are  in  the  higheet  degree  surprising.  For  generations  and 
centuries  the  growth  of  Europe  must  have  been  slow,  owing 
to  war  and  pestilence  and  the  other  checks  to  population  of 
which  Malthus  wrote,  and  then  all  at  once  in  a  single  centui'y 
we  have  this  sudden  multiplication  of  numbers.  In  my  foiTner 
a<ldrLSses  I  discussed  some  of  the  causes  of  this  change — the 
growth  of  large  states,  the  profound  peace  existing  as  compared 
with  former  times,  and  the  occupation  of  new  lands  in  America 
and  elsewhere — but  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time  now 
to  resume  the  discussion,  and  I  can  only  note  its  importance 
in  passing,  especially  the  importance  of  the  transitory  nature 
of  one  of  the  causes,  the  occupation  of  new  lands,  which  has 
given  Europe  a  breathing  time  for  a  few  generations,  but  for  a 
few  generations  only. 

The  economic  development  of  the  j)coi)le,  I  need  hardly  say,  is 
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oven  more  niiirvelloiis.  Agriculture  has  extended  indefinitely  over 
the  new  territory,  and  there  have  been  vast  improvements  in 
now  and  old  tcn'itory  alike;  th©  figures  of  trade  have  been 
multiplied  ten  times  and  more ;  the  wealth  of  the  peoples  all 
told,  which  would  probaby  not  have  been  reckoned  at  more  than 
five  thousand  milions  sterling  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
must  be  reckoned  now  by  tens  of  thousands  of  millions.  It 
would  probably  not  be  far  short-  of  the  mark  to  say  that  while 
the  millions  of  the  advanced  portion  of  the  human  race  have 
increased  in  numbers  as  described,  each  unit  on  the  average  is 
two  or  three  times  better  oft'  than  the  corresponding  unit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Again,  the  development  is  for  the  most  part  not  unifoitn 
among  the  European,  populations ;  it  is  most  marked  in  the  Anglo- 
American  section.  The  increase  here  is  from  a  population  of 
not  more  than  about  20  millions,  which  was  the  population  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  together  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  a  population  of  not  less  than  130  millions  at  the 
present  time.  Russia  and  Germany  also  show  remarkable 
increases,  but  nothing  like  this ;  while  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  are  by  comparison  nowhere  as  regards  this  increase, 
France  especially  being  nearly  stationary.  The  Anglo-American 
section  shows  an  even  more  significant  economic  development, 
which  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  It  is  the  United  States 
especially,  again,  which  has  been  advancing  the  most  rapidly 
of  all.  One  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  to  some  extent  the 
overflow  from  Europe,  including  Russia  and  Germany,  has  gone 
to  the  United  States,  which  is  a  reason  for  taking  all  the 
countries  together  in  a  general  survey;  but,  none  the  less,  the 
gain  is  to  the  United  States  which  absorbs  the  immigrants  and 
transmutes  them  into  Amercians — part  of  the  foremost  nation 
of  the  time,  and  not  members  of  the  nationalities  from  which 
they  sprang. 

This  astonishing  growth  of  population  means  a  great  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  European  nations  in  the  world — 
their  relative  weight  in  international  politics.     Practically,  the 
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non-European  races  of  the  world  have  all  the  time  been  stationarj', 
except  in  India,  where  the  pux  britunnica  has  {>ermitted  tlie 
native  population  to  expand.  They  have  been  liviiifr  in  the 
same  places  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  they  have  done 
for  centuries,  peopled  up  to  the  limits  of  subsistence  under 
those  conditions,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  expansion.  The 
result  is  that  the  forces  of  civilisation  as  against  those  of  the 
black  and  yellow  racee  have  become  practically  irresistible. 
The  numbers  are  relatively  far  gi-eater  than  ever  thy  were  before, 
and  the   economic  force  is  indefinitely  greater. 

A  great  change  in  the  distribution  of  political  power  among 
European  nations  themselves  is  also  indicated.  The  existence 
alone  of  the  United  States  implies  an  immense  change.  If  we 
consider  that  an  empire  like  that  of  Britain,  has  it«  strength 
rather  diminished  than  increased  by  the  possession  of  territories 
like  India,  then  the  United  States,  having  a  larger  European 
population  than  that  of  the  British  Empire,  may  be  considered 
the  most  powerful  state  in  the  world,  as  far  as  population  and 
resources  are  concerned.  The  white  population  is  over  70 
millions  as  compared  with  55  in  the  British  Empire  and  an 
equal  number  in  Germany,  and  much  smaller  numbers  in  any 
other  state  except  Russia.  No  doubt,  Russia  has  much  larger 
numbers,  but  the  inferiority  of  the  units  is  so  great  that  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  question.  And 
this  is  the  position  of  a  new  state  which  h<ul  birth  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  yeans  ago.  At  the  same  time,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  all  grown,  while  France  and 
.  Austria  have,  by  comparison,  remained  stationary ;  so  that  now 
the  great  world  powers  are  four  only — the  United  States,  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Germany,  with  France  a  doubtful  fifth.  The  extent 
of  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  a  century  is  evident 
and  obviously  accounts  for  much  that  is  going  on  in  international 
politics. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  statistics  which  we  cannot 
leave  out  of  sight.  The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past  century   are   still  going   on.     The  statistics    are  those  of 
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growing  forces,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  stationary,  while 
there  is  unequal  groAvth  among  the  European  nations  them- 
selves, the  international  position  cannot  but  be  modified  at  some 
near  date  in  the  future.  An  absolutely  definite  statement 
cannot  be  made  as  to  what  lies  before  us,  because  tumults  and 
revolutions  from  which  histor)^  has  never  been  free  may  change 
so  much.  We  may  recognise,  however,  that  if  the  forces  now 
in  existence  continue  to  operate  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 
century  for  only  a  few  more  generations,  the  close  of  the  coming 
century  must  witness  a  farther  transformation,  whose  beginnings 
will  be  apparent  in  the  lifetime  of  some  amongst  us.  It  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  unless  some  gi'eat  internal  change 
should  take  place  in  the  ideas  and  conduct  of  the  European 
races  themselves,  the  population  of  500  millions  will,  in  another 
century,  become  one  of  1,500  to  2,000  millions.  The  black 
and  yellow  races  still  remaining,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  compare^ 
tively  stationary,  this  will  make  a  greatly  changed  world.  The 
yellow  peril,  for  instance,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  will  have 
vanished,  because  the  yellow  races  themselves  will  be  so  out- 
numbered. Wliat  will  be  the  400  millions  of  China  compared 
with  1,500  or  2,000  millions  of  European  race?  Farther  progress 
must  also  be  made  in  the  re-distribution  of  power  among 
European  nations.  The  next  century  will  not  be  far  advanced 
before  the  United  States,  which  is  already  in  reality  the  most 
powerful  single  state  in  the  world,  will  be  generally  recognised 
as  such.  By  1930  its  population  will,  probably  enough,  be  150 
millions,  as  compared  with  about  90  millions  of  European  race 
in  the  British  Empire,  with  about  80  millions  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  numbers  not  so  much  increased,  compared  with  the 
present,  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Russia  may  then,  perhaps, 
have  a  population  close  upon  180  millions,  but  the  units  unequal 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  As  the  century  advances,  more- 
over, Russia  will  probably  be  surpassed  even  in  population,  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  United  States  will  be  unquestioned. 
Other  nations  like  France  will  have  fallen  still  more  into  the 
background,  and  international  politics  will  be  more  and  more 
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limited  to  the  affairs  of  what  are  already  the  four  ^reat  powers — 
the  United  States,  United   Kingdom,  Germany,   and  Russia. 

In  all  this  let  it  be  repeated  there  is  no  attempt  at  prophecy. 
It  is  merely  a  bare  statement  of  what  must  bo,  assuming  the 
continuance  for  a  generation  or  two  only  of  the  present  conditions 
as  to  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  in  tlu>  countries 
referred  to.  Should  the  assumption  fail,  howovor,  this  will  of 
itself  imply  other  changes  of  a  remarkable  kinil.  Population 
cannot  stop  growing  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  last  century 
or  something  approaching  it,  without  a  great  deal  besides 
happening  of  an  astonishing  nature.  Looking  at  past  expei'ience, 
however,  the  probabilities  are  entirely  against  a  speedy  check 
to  this  growth. 

The  most  serious  problem  will,  of  course,  be  whether  the 
dilemma  stated  by  Malthus,  and  which  has  been  rather  put 
aside  for  a  centuiy  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  new 
lands  by  the  growing  European  populations,  will,  at  length, 
become  an  urgently  practical  question.  Sir  W.  Ci'ookes's  paj>er 
at  the  British  Association  two  years  ago,  though  it  was  not 
without  defects,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  idea  cannot 
be  easily  got  rid  of.  It  is  simply  impossible  not  to  wonder 
which  of  the  two  forces — the  growth  of  population  and  the 
increase  of  the  needs  of  the  gi'o^ving  population  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  growth  of  invention  and  mechanical  power  in  supplying 
human  wants  on  the  other  side — ^\vill  gain  as  time  goes  on.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  there  can  always  be  equilibrium,  or  that 
the  conditions  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurj',  in  which  the  growing 
population  has  always  been  provided  for,  will  continue 
indefinitely.  A  turn  may  come  at  any  moment  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Possibly  the  force  of  the  dilemma  may  be  first  felt 
in  our  dealings  with  those  black  and  yellow  populations  which 
are  subject  to  civilised  rule,  and  which  begin  to  increase  unrler 
that  rule  without  any  proportionate  increase  of  their  resources ; 
but  the  conditions  of  the  dilemma  are  always  there,  and  the 
statesman  of  the  future  must  certainly  look  out  for  difficulties 
of  a  formidable  kind.     It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  food  we 
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must  remember.  As  Professor  Cairnes  long  ago  pointed  out,  it 
is  a  question  of  everj'thing  necessary  to  supply  human  wants; 
the  metals  presenting  as  much,  or  even  more,  difficulty  tha.n 
food. 

To  turn  from  these  topics  I  should  like  to  advert  for  a  moment 
to  yet  one  more  conclusion,  which  seems  to  be  sugge»sted  by  the 
statistics,  and  which  may  not  be  without  practical  value  in 
economic  discussion.  Many  people  are  puzzled  by  what  they 
speak  of  as  the  necessity  of- finding  new  markets,  with  competi- 
tion on  all  sides  increasing  around  us.  For  this  reason  they  are 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory  occupied  by  black 
or  yellow  races,  or  to  prevent  the  exclusive  occupation  of  such 
ten-itory  by  rival  powers.  The  same  idea  has  obviously 
dominated  the  politics  of  Germany  and  France,  and  it  has  not 
been  without  some  influence  perhaps  even  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  now  to  be  included  among  the  countries  manufacturing 
for  export.  But  the  figures  we  have  been  dealing  with  point 
to  quite  another  source  of  new  markets,  within  the  control  of 
the  very  peoples  for  whom  there  is  so  much  anxiety.  Surely, 
there  can  be  no  lack  of  new  customers  if  the  500  millions  of 
the  advanced  races  themselves  are  to  be  doubled  in  30  to  50 
years,  and  trebled  or  quadi-upled  in  a  century.  With  such  a 
growth  of  population  there  must  be  growing  markets,  each  nation 
having  its  own  share,  apart  from  any  possible  improvement 
among  the  black  and  yellow  races,  though  such  improvement 
as  a   source    of  new   trade   is   not   to  be  ignored   or   despised. 

In  this  view,  then,  the  statistics  as  to  the  actual  gi-owth 
of  population  in  the  world  are  re-assuring.  We  have  the  same 
certainty  of  growth  that  people  would  have  had  a  hundred 
years  ago,  if  they  had  foreseen  the  discovery  and  occupation  of 
region  upon  region  inhabited  by  uncivilised  tribes  which  has 
been  one  of  the  features  of  last  century's  progi-ess.  To  create 
a  new  population  comes  to  the  same  end  as  finding  a  population 
already  existing.  The  latter  can  no  long^  be  hoped  for  as 
the  world  is  being  explored  and  occupied ;  but  the  former 
remains,  and  it  is  the  more  important  factor  in  the  progress 
of  trade. 
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In  conclusion,  may  we  not  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
coming  century,  like  the  one  which  is  passing  away,  will  be 
characteristically  a  statistical  century?  We  have  had  satisfao* 
tory  experience  so  far  of  the  uses  of  statistics,  and  the  problems 
before  the  world  where  statistics  can  help  are  likely  to  be  not 
less,  but  more,  difficult  and  anxious  than  tliey  have  been.  Politics 
must  be  more  and  more  governed  by  true  ideas  drawn  from 
statistical  information,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  statistician 
should  be  more  and  more  recognised  as  preceding  the  "  statist" 
and  economist.  Associations  like  yours  must  also  prove  of 
increasing  interest  and  importance,  and  for  this  final  reason  I 
have  the  greater  pleasure  in  proposing  the  toast  intnisted  to 
mo.  It  is  an  additional  pleasure  to  me  to  couple  with  the  toast 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  the  name  of  your  president, 
Professor  Flux,  of  whose  merits  I  have  already  spoken  not  more 
than  they  deserve,  and  who  needs  no  commendation  in  your 
presence. 
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The  privilege  of  addressing  you  at  the  opening  of  a  session  in 
the  course  of  whicli  we  shall  enter  on  the  first  year  of  a  new 
century  is  one  which  carries  with  it  no  small  responsibility. 
Topics  which,  in  an  ordinary  year,  would  be  appropriate,  seem 
to  become  more  or  less  insignificant  at  such  a  time.  The  mind 
struggles  to  grasp  the  broader  phases  of  social  progi-ess,  refusing 
to  rest  content  with  the  examination  of  details  relating  to  minor 
developments,  though  the  general  welfare  is  dependent  on  tlie 
successful  management  of  detail  as  much  as  on  right  principles. 
One  is  tempted  to  turn  attention  to  the  apparent  directions  in 
which  movement  is,  at  this  moment,  most  striking  in  our 
industrial  and  social  organisation.  Whither  are  we  drifting, 
how  far  is  the  drift  which  we  trace  beneficial,  to  society  as  a 
whole,  or,  to  particular  sections  of  society? 

Among  the  more  attractive  of  subjects  of  the  cla.ss  referred 
to  is  the  apparent  growth  of  certain  tendencies  towards  monopoly. 
It  may  be  a  pnident  coiu-se  to  select  one  of  the  elements  in  this 
growth  for  special  consideration,  ratlier  than  to  attempt  to 
survey  the  whole  field  of  economic  development,  and,  even  on 
the  subject  of  the  growing  need  to  give  attention  to  the  influence 
of  monopoly,  to  confine  my  remarks  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
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of  the  ways  in  which  that  influence  is  manifested.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind 
by  the  comparatively  recent  developments  in  the  way  of 
amalgamations  of  numerous  previously  independent  businesses. 
The  advantages  pictured  by  the  promoters  of  some  of  these 
amalgamations  have  so  inclined  the  investing  public  in  favour  of 
the  securities  thus  created,  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  favour  accorded  to  the  idea  to  induce  subscriptions  to  many 
consolidations  which  share  but  little  of  the  characteristics 
promising  success,  from  the  shareholder's  point  of  view,  to 
others. 

The     movement     towards     combination     has     been    regarded 
favourably  by  some,  looked  on  with  some  degree  of  fear  of  the 
ultimate  outcome  by  others.     The  example  of  the  United  States 
has    been    often   quoted,  and  it  is  beyond    question    that    that 
country  has  had  wider  and  more  varied  experience,  both  of  the 
competition  which  preceded  and,  in  some  sense,  induced  these 
combinations,  and  of  the  working  of  large  combinations   them- 
selves.      I    hardly    think   it    possible,    however,    to  apply    the 
experience   of  the   States   directly   to  our  own  country.        The 
protective  tariff  substantially  modifies  the  powers  which  combina- 
tion gives  to  squeeze  the  fellow-citizens  outside  such  combination. 
It   also  modifies  not  a  little   the  conditions   of  competition   in 
foreign  markets,  a  matter  of  no  small   importance  to  us  now 
that  the  United  States  has  reached  the  stage  of  active  competition 
for  a  place  in  such  foreign  markets  for  her  manufactured  products. 
In   a  recent   issue   of   the    BuUet'm    of   the    Department   of 
Labor,  a  i-eport  of  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  economic 
status  and   results   of   industrial   combinations   is  given.       The 
repMjrt  is  less  comprehensive  than  might  have  been  looked  for, 
inasmuch  as  the  facts  it  details  are  derived  from  no  more  than 
4  1  combinations.     No  less  than  24  of  the  reporting  combinations 
were  formed  in    1898   and   1899,  thus   showing  that,  so  far  as 
this  aspect  of  affairs  is  concerned,  the  dates  of  formation,  the 
impulse  towraJs  combining  was  marked  in  this  countn*  almost 
contemporaneously  with  its  greatest  vigour  in  America. 
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1  do  not  propose  to  miLke  auy  further  explicit  reference 
to  the  contents  of  tliis  American  report,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  directing  particular  notice  to  the  statement  in  the  report 
that  "counsel  of  some  of  the  largest  combinations  in  the  country 
took  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  the  right  to  make 
such  inquiries  as  those  asked  in  this  investigation,  and  in  some 
notable  cases  warmly  advised  their  clients  to  furnish  the  facts." 
This  view,  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  more  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  operations  of  gigantic  corporations,  deriving 
something  like  monopolistic  advantages  from  tlieir  very 
magnitude,  than  from  private  traders,  is  one  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  shared  in  this  countiy.  It  is  possible  that 
publicity  may  be  held  to  be  necessary  to  avert  some  of  the 
dangers  to  the  community  which  private  control  of  enormous 
power  brings  with  it,  and  the  common-sense  view  of  American 
lawyers  above  recited  is  one  which  may  be  commended  to  those 
concerned  here. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  details  respecting  the  movement 
towards  the  union  of  numerous  firms  in  a  single  powerful 
company  to  which  reference  is  here  made.  To  attempt  to  give 
an  exhaustive  list  would  be  far  from  desirable,  and  sei-ve  no 
purpose  in  connection  with  what  I  desire  to  say  this  evening. 
Where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  absorption  of  small  firms 
by  a  larger  firm  in  the  same  business,  the  process  seen  at  work 
in  the  banking  world  with  great  clearness,  and  the  formation 
of  a  combine  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  association  of  a  number 
of  fairly  equal  competitors,  none  of  whom  possessed  power  or 
desire  to  absorb  the  rest,  that  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  movement  we  are  concerned  with,  though  the  combinatione 
which  may  illustrate  it  are  composed  of  firms  of  by  no  means 
equal  standing  previous  to  combination.  The  association  of 
a  tolerably  numerous  body  of  competitors  is  again  a  leading 
idea,  since  small  numbem  can  more  easily  arrive  at  understand- 
ings without  amalgamation  than  large  numbers.  Yet  the 
keenest  competition  may  well  be  that  between  two  competitors 
in  rivalry  over  the  division  of  the  field  between  them.     It  might 
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even  happen  that,  as  in  some  raceB  or  examinations,  the  only 
important  question  depends  on  tlie  relative  powers  of  two  or 
three  competitors,  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  others  in 
the  race,  or  their  sharing  in  the  examination,  being  of  no 
practical  importance. 

The  leading  questions  of  interest  which  the  wave  of  combina- 
tion brings  before  us  may  be  conveniently  examined  by  reference 
to  such  of  the  combines  as  are  of  special  local  importance.  For 
this  purpose  I  have,  helped  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  brought 
together  some  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  tlie  nine  combinations 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries  named  in  the  following 
table,  which  have  been  formed  within  the  past  three  years.  It 
will  be  obsei-ved  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  capital  involved  is 
represented  by  three  companies,  numbers  2,  6,  and  9  in  the 
list,  representing  together  the  amalgamation  of  no  less  than 
143  firms  and  companies.  Two  of  the  others,  numbers  4  and 
7,  are  of  quite  secondary  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
capital  involved ;  in  fact,  they  suggest  the  often-voiced  reflection 
that  many,  even  of  what  appear  to  be  important  combinations, 
are  only  in  the  same  rank  as  many  ordinary  companies  about 
which  little  is  said,  or  even  as  some  private  firms.  It  is  when 
they  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  industry 
which  employs  them  that  their  importance,  the  measure  of  the 
monopolistic  power  they  possess,  becomes  evident.  The  following 
table,  then,  relates  to  recent  combinations  of  special  local 
interest  in  the  textile  trades  :  — 
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It  will  he  Keen  that  the  nine  associations  had  aa  issued  share 
capital  amounting  to  about  £18,500,000,  of  which  about  one- 
third  was  preference  capital.  In  addition  there  were  debenture 
issues  of  over  £10,000,000.  There  were  in  all  279  firms  and 
companies  consolidated  into  the  9  combines,  and  to  this 
number  18  others  have  since  been  added.  The  value  of  the 
plants,  stock-in-trade,  and  book-debts,  with  hind  and  water-rights 
and  buildings,  cannot  be  stated  as  a  whole,  since  the  consideration 
for  goodwill  is  not  given  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  a 
number  of  cases.*  The  particulars  for  the  different  combines, 
and  their  comparison  with  one  another,  possess  some  interest, 
but  I  merely  place  the  figures  on  record  as  some  measure  of 
the  importance  of  the  movement  at  its  present  stage.  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  on  questions  of  capitalisation,  etc.,  except 
in  relation  to  anotlier  question  which  will  arise  later  on. 

The  advantages  expected  to  accrue  to  the  associating  firms 
as  a  result  of  union  are  stated  more  or  less  completely  in  the 
various  prospectuses.  An  examination  of  these  statements 
yields  the  following  list  of  sources  of  gain  for  consideration:  — 

(a)  Avoidance  of  undue   or  excessive  competition  and  of 

the  selling  of  goods  below  cost. 
(6)  The  centralisation  of  office  work  and  of  buying,  selling, 

distributing,  and  financial  arrangements. 

(c)  The  prevention  of  overlapping — concentrating  in  each 

manufactory  the  particular  work  it  is  best  suited 
to  do. 

(d)  Relieving,  where   desirable,  technical   managers  from 

the  burden  of  subsidiary  duties,  and  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  their  special 
department. 

(e)  Interchange   of  knowledge     and    experience   between 

the  heads  of  the  various  combined  establishments. 


*  The  aggregate  valuation  of  buildings,  land  and  -water-rights,  and  machinery,  Including 
loose  plant  in  most  cases,  and  including  goodwill  in  the  cases  of  the  fine-spinners  and 
■wool-combers,  is  barely  £16,000,000. 
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if)  Securintr  the  full  advantnfres  of  new  inventions.  Jiiul 
the  first  oflfer  of  such  inventioiifi,  owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  field  open  for  their  application. 

These  are  the  chief  of  the  advantages  indicated,  in  varying  phrases, 
in  the  invitations  issued  for  gubscriptions  to  the  investing  public. 
Some  of  the  jirospectuses  refer  further,  more  or  less  frankly,  to 
the  security  against  competition  ensured  by  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  organisation,  or  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the  difficulty 
of  securing  supplies  of  water  which  a  now  competitor  would 
experience. 

Let  us  look  at  these  sources  of  gain.  So  far  as  {n)  is 
concerned  it  is  the  point  on  which  most  attention  has  been 
concentrated.  Here,  practically  alone  among  the  advantages 
assured  by  union,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in  importance,  we 
have  a  source  of  gain  to  the  combine  which  threatens  to  be  a 
gain  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  So 
far  as  the  other  sources  of  gain  go,  the  community  may  share, 
or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  stand  to  lose,  if  the  combines  realise 
economies  by  the  means  indicated.  But  does  not  the  first  on 
our  list  threaten  the  rest  of  the  community  with  danger?  Is  not 
consolidation  giving  the  power  to  revise  the  rates  of  exchange 
between  the  various  combines  and  the  users  of  their  products 
to  the  advantage  of  the  combines  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
rest?  That  combination  stands  to  give  them  the  power  so  to 
take  advantage,  even  if  they  impose  loss  on  others,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  How  far  that  power  is  likely  to  be  used ;  how  far 
the  realisation  of  economies  in  other  ways,  economies  unrealisable 
to  the  separate  units  uncombined,  may  not  merely  weaken  the 
temptation  to  drive  harder  bargains,  but  even  mako  it  more 
profitable  to  reduce  the  charges  formerly  made,  in  order 
to  reach  the  point  of  greatest  net  profit  by  extending  the 
volume  of  business ;  are  questions  to  which  we  can  scarcely  even 
guees  the  answers.  Experience  will  supply  the  materials  for 
answers,  at  any  rate  to  those  who  are  coiiceraed  in  the  working 
of  the  associations. 
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It  seems  worth  while  enquiring  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
matter  referred  to  as  "  wasteful  competition  below  cost  price." 
The  idea  involved  is  familiar  enough  in  modern  works  on 
economics,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  losses 
inevitable  in  withdrawing  capital  from  a  particular  form  of 
investment,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  owner  of  the  capital 
loses  less  by  continuing  production,  at  a  price  below  even  prime 
cost,  than  by  ceasing  production  altogether.  If  tlie  actual  outlay 
in  keeping  the  establishment  running  can  be  covered,  even 
though  there  be  no  surplus  to  provide  interest  on  the  capital 
owned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  business,  the  situation  is  by  no 
means  at  the  worst  point  which  it  could  reach,  and  at  which 
it  might  remain  for  a  long  time.  The  community  can,  then, 
be  for  considerable  periods  supplied  with  goods  at  a  price  which 
does  not  cover  all  the  expenses  which  must  be  covered  if  the 
production  is  to  be  permanently  maintained.  The  elimination 
of  the  production  which  costs  more  than  it  realises  does  not 
take  place  in  practice  with  that  promptitude  and  certainty  which 
are  often  assumed  as  the  necessaiy  results  of  competition,  and 
which  keep  value  in  coiTespondence  with  cost  of  production. 
This  is,  as  I  have  stated,  fully  recognised  by  theoretic  writers, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  such  production  at  a  loss  must  come  to 
aa  end  within  a  limited  period.  The  process  of  elimination  of 
producers  who  fail  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  economy  in  production 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  profitably  on  the  average  of 
actual  prices  is,  then,  slow.  And  the  despairing  competition  of 
the  individuals  who  are  being  eliminated  is  injurious  to  those 
who  remain.  As  a  drowning  man  may  drag  an  expert  swimmer 
to  death  with  himself,  so,  we  are  told,  do  these  struggling 
producers.  Moreover,  there  is  a  more  or  less  perpetual  succession 
of  marginal  producers  on  the  verge  of  elimination,  some  of  whom, 
at  any  rate,  manage  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  other  people's 
money,  in  the  management  of  which  imminent  risk  of  failure 
has  made  them  reckless.  Under  actual  conditions  the  marginal 
producer  often  fails  to  cover  his  own  expenses,  and  his 
competition  cuts  down  the  profits  of  the  producers  possessing 
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superior  ability  or  advantages.  It  may  be  lees  loes  to  him  to 
go  on  than  to  8top,  because  all  the  loss  he  causes  does  not  fall 
upon  himself.  With  the  combination,  the  loes  of  shutting 
down  part  of  the  works  may  be  easily  outweighed  by  the  results 
ing  avoidance  of  loss  on  the  remainder  of  the  output. 

Now,  two  things  may  be  said  here.  One  is  that,  for  the  general 
health  of  the  body  industrial,  some  way  of  ejecting  un-successful 
persons  from  the  control  of  productive  operations  is  necessary. 
Can  the  combination  ensure  a  swift  and  certain  removal  of 
such?  What  standard  other  than  that  of  capability  of  keeping 
his  head  above  water  in  the  competitive  struggle  can  we  accept 
as  a  measure  of  right  to  remain  in  control  of  production?  What 
security  have  we  that  a  combine  will  gauge  accurately  the 
ability  which  deserves  to  sui-vive  under  existing  conditions,  and 
will  ruthlessly  and  promptly  remove  those  falling  short  of  the 
standard  from  a  position  of  responsibility  which  confers  a 
power  to  injure  the  community? 

In  answer  to  such  a  question,  and  in  connection  with  the 
further  point  of  fundamental  importance,  namely,  the  danger 
of  capable  men  having  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  to 
them  in  their  struggle  to  push  their  way  to  the  front,  it  may 
be  suggested  that,  in  certain  respects,  a  combine  possesses 
advantages  in  respect  to  both  these  points.  It  may  both  discover 
talent  and  punish  incapacity  more  promptly  and  effectively 
and  far  less  wastefully  than  competition,  hampered  by  the  effects, 
above  alluded  to,  of  the  investment  of  capital  in  enduring 
forms,  can  do.  Everything  depends  on  the  competence  of  the 
supreme  management.  There  is  some  analogy  with  the 
relative  advantages  of  democracy  and  absolutism  in  the  political 
sphere.  The  capable  autocrat  can  effect  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  than  the  average  representative  body.  Tlie 
question  is  whether,  under  autocracy,  we  can  have  adequate 
guarantees  of  the  necessary  capacity.  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  a  powerful  company  is,  however,  not  absolutely  self-appoint- 
ing, and  the  infusion  of  the  democratic  element  in  its  constitu- 
tion may  be  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  supreme  power  shall 
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be  in  the  hands  of  those  really  most  competent  to  exercise  it. 
If  they  choose  they  can  probably  discriminate  between  the  various 
available  occupants  of  subordinate  posts  and  secure  that  the 
best  obtain  control  of  departments  with  a  certainty  comparable 
with,  if  not  superior  to,  that  secured  through  the  struggle  of 
competition.  They  can,  also,  if  they  will,  do  even  more  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  talent  and  the  advancement 
of  the  capable  to  posts  of  responsibility,  independently  of 
whether  they  be  wealthy  or  well-connected,  than  can  be  effected 
in  the  same  field  by  the  i'ough-and-tumble  fight  for  supremacy 
in  which  real  capacity  is  often  handicapped  and  beaten  by 
inferior  ability  aided  by  wealth  or  family.  The  important 
point  for  consideration  seems  to  be  whether  the  theoretic  possibili- 
ties are  likely  to  develop  into  actualities :  whether  the  gain 
contemplated  in  respect  to  inventions  and  discoveries  under  ovir 
sixth  head  (f)  will,  in  practice,  be  realised,  not  merely  there, 
but  also  in  respect  to  human  capacities  not  embodied  in  an 
improved  machine  or  represented  by  a  patentable  process. 
Recognising  the  increase  of  friction  against  which  competition 
has  to  work  in  modem  conditions  to  secure  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  control  of  .  business,  we  cannot  hastily  refuse  to 
consider  the  claims  of  combination  to  yield  the  desired  result 
with  equal  or  greater  certainty  and  less  waste. 

Yet  the  doubt  persists  in  recurring  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  motives  urging  towards  improvement  of  methods,  of 
machinery,  of  personnel,  in  the  case  of  a  company  shielded  from 
the  pressure  of  danger  to  dividends  arising  from  the  active 
rivalry  of  equals.  The  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  more  or  less  of 
combined  action,  in  regard  to  selling  prices,  has  been  common 
for  a  long  period,  may  modify  the  intensity  ©f  any  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  open  declaration  of  unity  among  those  who 
appeared  to  be  rivals.  The  extent  of  previous  rivaliy  was 
perhaps  greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  Known 
community  of  interest  may  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
State  than  the  simulated  competition  of  those  who  were  really 
acting  together. 
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Of  the  other  heads  under  wliich  combiuation  is  expected  to 
yield  gain — a  grain  attained  without  preying  on  those  outside 
tho  combination — little  need  be  said,  siiice  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  re-assertion  of  the  principles  which  have  been 
familiar,  as  affecting  production  on  a  large  scale,  from 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  To  the  fifth  of  the  list  (e) 
alone,  need  we,  I  tliink,  give  any  special  attention,  since 
it  is  important,  and  to  some  extent  suggests  an  idea  less  familiar 
than  the  others.  It  suggests  that  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  secrecy  to  which  competition  stimulates  may  be  obviated 
by  the  community  of  interests  created  in  the  new  organisations. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  ready  communication  of 
ideas  from  one  to  another  of  the  heads  of  departments  may  even 
reach  to  something  comparable  with  the  way  in  which  a 
scientific  society,  whose  members  contribute  each  of  his  best 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  furthers  the  advance  of 
knowledge :  that  every  man's  idea  stands  the  chance  of  improve- 
ment by  submission  to  his  fellow-members,  some  one  of  whom 
may  be  able  to  supply  the  conception  which  will  change  an 
impracticable  dream  into  an  instniment  of  practical  applicability. 
It  is  necessary  to  seek  somewhere  a  gain  of  this  kind,  since  the 
modification  of  interest  and  vigour  in  administration,  which, 
seems  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  change  of  status  from  owner 
of  an  independent  business  to  manager  of  a  department  of  a  huge 
company,  is  one  which  may  have  importnnt,  even  disastrous 
results. 

It  is  true  that  the  substitution  of  limited  companies  for 
private  firms  was  proceeding,  and  continues  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  extent  of  the  loss  under  this  head  may  be  less  than 
it  seems.  Yet  the  interest  of  a  man  who  is  practically  the 
dictator  of  a  company  of  moderate  size,  in  his  company's  success 
or  failure,  must  be  greater,  one  would  imagine,  than  the  interest 
of  the  same  man  as  manager  of  a  mere  branch  of  a  huge  concern. 
He  becomes  a  mere  pawn  upon  tho  chess-board  instead  of  being 
a  bishop  at  leaet.  Will  the  ultimate  balance  turn  on  the  side 
of  increased  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  heads  of  the 
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Tarious  subordinate  establishmente,  or  will  the  managerial 
efficiency  be  increased,  both  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
supreme  organisers,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  the  vigour  of 
each  head  of  a  department,  as  well  as  by  the  anticipated  advantage 
to  be  derived  by  making  available  to  all  the  best  results  of  the 
experience  of  each?  Will  there  be  sufficient  of  the  stimulus 
which   freedom  to  act  independently  supplies? 

One  dangerous  possibility  arising  out  of  the  creation  of 
companies  with  large  amounts  of  securities  issued  to  the  public 
may  be  noticed  in  passing.  Just  as  no  little  evil  has  resulted 
where  men  have  sought  to  make  profit  by  speculation  in  the 
raw  material  rather  than  by  efficiency  and  economy  in  its 
manufacture,  so,  too,  are  we  wanied  by  experience  that  a 
temptation  may  arise  to  the  directors  of  an  important  public 
company  to  seek  personal  advantage  through  manipulatioa  of 
the  prices  of  its  securities  on  the  stock  markets  of  the  country 
rather  than  by  zeal  and  success  in  organising  its  legitimate 
activities.  What  security  against  such  a  course  is  offered  by 
the  conditions  of  the  case?  Is  there  any  other  than  what  is 
derived  from  a  reliance  on  the  honour  of  those  on  whom 
responsibility  and  power  is  conferred,  strengthened  by  the 
cultivation  of  an  intelligent  and  vigilant  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  companies  on  the  part  of  holders  of  their  securities? 

The  two  gi'eatest  questions  which  present  themselves  in  any 
reflection  on  the  tendency  towards  monopoly  which  is,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  formation  of  these 
industrial  combinations  are — (i.)  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect, 
on  the  prices  of  the  goods  which  they  produce,  of  the  consolida- 
tion ;  (ii.)  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
in  face  of  such  close  and  powerful  combinations  of  employers? 

As  to  the  first  point,  much  hangs,  as  before  remarked,  on 
the  extent  of  the  economies  in  manufacture  which  will  be 
realised  as  a  consequence  of  consolidation,  and  which  were 
impossible  of  realisation  by  the  several  combining  businesses 
independently.  If  all  possible  advantage  is  taken,  not  merely 
at  once  as  seems  likely  enough,  but  continuously,  throughout 
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the  histoiy  of  the  associations,  of  the  various  sources  of  economy 
indicated,  it  may  well  be  that  the  public  may  be  more  cheaply 
served  while  the  producers  obtain  a  larger  share  in  the  produce 
than  at  present.  One  important  influence  (ending  to  maintain 
a  moderate  level  of  prices  in  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  cases 
named  in  our  table,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  markets 
are  open  to  imports  from  abroad.  Though  the  competition  of 
other  firms  in  this  district  may  be  no  longer  felt,  comf>etition 
will  not  be  shut  out  altogether,  or  even  be  so  restrained  as  it  is  in 
America  as  a  result  of  heavy  import  duties.  If  there  were  any 
danger  of  a  recurrence  to  a  protective  system  here,  the  formation 
of  these  powerful  combinations  would  afford  an  important  argu- 
ment against  depriving  the  community  of  the  defence  against 
possible  incompetence  or  rapacity  which  our  fiscal  freedom 
affords.  Only  an  arrangement  with,  or  control  of,  the  foreign 
sources  of  supply  could  place  us  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
combines. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  control  of  price  may 
affect  the  nation,  namely,  by  possibly  weakening  our  hold  on 
foreign  markets,  where  that  hold  depends  on  the  reduction  of 
price  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
possible  to  a  combination  to  fix  one  price  for  the  home  market, 
another  for  the  foreign,  than  for  competing  producers  to  do  so. 
The  margin  between  the  two  may  be  comparatively  small,  but 
such  a  margin  may  exist,  since  so  much  of  the  burden  of  the  fixed 
charges  and  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  business  may  be  placed 
ou  the  goods  sold  for  home  consumption  as  the  keenness  of 
foreign  competition  in  our  markets  will  permit.  In  the  limit,  the 
whole  of  that  burden  might  be  made  to  fall  ou  consumers  at 
home,  the  supply  to  foreign  markets  being  provided  at  a  bare 
margin  over  prime  cost.  It  may  bo  as  well  to  point  out  that,  if 
the  foreign  market  cannot  be  entered  on  any  better  terms,  such 
an  arrangement  imposes  no  burden  on  consumers  at  home,  for 
the  fixed  charges  must  be  covered  in  the  long  run,  and  if  no 
part  of  them  can  be  placed  on  the  goods  sold  abroad  without 
closing  the  foreign  market,  they  must  equally  be  borne  by  home 
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consumers  whether  the  foreigner  is  supplied  or  not.     I  need  not 
state  the  case,  and  the  reasoning  applying  to  it,  at  greater  length. 
But,    in  considering  tixed   chai'ges,  Ave  are   forced  to    a«k  if 
the   capitalisation    of    goodwill,    and  the   issue    of   so   large    an 
amount  of  debenture  stock  as  shown  in  the  cases  tabulated,  may 
not    render   the  concerns    incapable    of  meeting  bad    times    so 
easily   as  the  individual  firms   might  have  done.     It    may  be 
true  that  the  holders  of  securities  of  the  combines  will  be  content 
with    a  lower   rate   of  return    on   their  investment   than    would 
have   been  deemed  necessarj'   by  the  private   individuals    whose 
businesses   have  been  bought.     Has  the  nominal   capitalisation 
been  swollen  to  such  a  degree  as  to  oiiset  any  such  advantage? 
An  examination  of  the  figures,  it  may  as  well  be  said,  does  not 
suggest   that,    on    the  whole    gi'oup,   whatever  may    be   said  of 
individual  cases,    a  moderate  return    on   the  capitalisation   will 
exceed  what   is  likely  enough  to    have  been   considered    a   fair 
return  to  the  former  proprietors.     It  is  clear  that  one  cannot 
make  any  very  precise  statement,  from  the   outside,   on  such   a 
matter.     Any  judgment  nmst  tui'ii  on  what   rate  of  retuni,   in 
addition  to  such  remuneration  as  now  falls  to  them  for  services 
as  managers,  was  regarded  as  reasonable    and  necessary  pn  the 
private  capital  which  has  been  transfeiTed  to  the  combinations. 
On  the  whole,    it  may  be  regarded     as   at    woi'st    doubtful 
whether,  if  such   combinations   as  those  considered   secure   such 
competent  management  as  enables  them  to  realise  in  a  large  degree 
the  natural  economies  resulting  from  union,  they  may  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  raise  prices  much  if  at  all  to  the  consumer. 
The  extent  to  which  prices  are  likely  to  be  raised  turns  largely 
on  whether  the  managers  desire  to  snatch  the. greatest  present 
profit,  or  to  ensure  a  long-continued  freedom  from  severe  competi- 
tion by  restraining  profits  within  moderate  limits.    If  the  manage- 
ment  be,    or,  in   course  of  time,   become  slack    and  lacking   in 
vigour — a  result  which  many  fear  as  likely  to  follow  security  from 
the  pressure   of  competition    and  the   diminution    of  individual 
freedom — then  the  power  afforded  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
monopoly  conferrcni  by  combination  is  distinctly  likely  to  result 
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in  the  effort  to  secure  profit  for  the  shiu-eholders  at  the  ex[X'iise 
of  the  community  at  large.  In  such  a  case,  however,  wmild  not 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  re-ihstitution  of  competition 
from  outside  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  mijrht  not  efforts 
to  that  end  be   looked  for. 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned  in  {Jiissiiij.j'.  Tlie  creation 
of  masses  of  securities  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  yiehl  a  fairly 
steady,  if  not  very  high,  retura  to  investore,  provides  an  outlet 
for  the  capital  of  that  section  of  the  comnuuiity  whi(rh  seeks 
security  and  regularity,  and,  moreover,  which  is  composed  of 
individuals  separately  controlling  only  quite  moderate  amounta 
of  capital.  The  funds  of  these  have  been  handed  over,  in 
exchange  for  the  properties  transferred,  to  the  control  of  men 
possessed  of  larger  opportunities,  and  habituated  to  assuming 
risks  in  business.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  free  to  establish 
the  same  class  of  business  as  that  which  they  have  sold  and  in 
which  they  have  special  experience  and  skill.  Still,  may  not 
some  part,  not  inconsiderable,  of  the  funds  thus  set  free,  be 
employed  in  more  venturesome  attempts  to  exploit  one  or  other 
of  the  sources  of  wealth  which  invention  or  discovery  may  have 
laid  open?  May  not  some  real  gain  arise  to  the  conmiunity 
from  the  transfer  of  free  funds  to  the  control  of  a  class  inured 
to  risk  and  skilled  in  facing  and  overcoming  the  difiiculties  of 
new  enterprises,  as  an  alternative  to  the  continued  investment 
of  their  funds  in  old-ostablished  concerns  where  less  room  for 
such  experiment  as  I  am  referring  to  occurs,  and  the  continued 
competition  of  the  owners  of  smaller  capitals  for  the  possession 
of  such  faii'ly  secure  investments  as  are  to  be  had?  Is  it  not 
even  possible  that  the  power  of  unscrupulous  promoters  of  wild- 
cat speculations  to  obtain  the  subscri[)tions  of  the  inexperienced 
but  thrifty  workman  or  middle-class  saver  may  be  diminished 
when  these  find  such  openings  for  investment  as  the  new 
industrial  securities  afford,  while  these  wild-cat  schemes  are 
somewhat  less  likely  to  intoxicate  the  imagination  of  those, 
accustomed  to  themselves  actively  control  business,  to  whom  the 
money  in  question  passes.     All  this  depends  on  the  assumption  that 
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the  new  combinations  will  secure  good  management,  and  will, 
under  good  management,  aim  at  steady  dividends  as  far  as 
possible,  or  at  least  adopt  a  policy  which  may  secure  them  against 
the  necessity  of  reducing  dividends  to  the  vanishing  point 
as  soon  as  profits  flag  a  little.  Perhaps  such  an  assumption 
is  not  justified.  If  so,  the  speculation  as  to  what  might  flow 
from  it  may  be  ignored. 

The  second  great  and  grave  question  which  arises  relates 
to  the  probable  effect  of  the  combine  movement  on  the  wage- 
earner  as  a  seller  of  labour.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
price  question,  the  consolidation  of  many  employers  into  one 
tends  to  the  advantage  of  the  combining  parties.  But  attention 
must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  taking  into  account  the 
probability  of  the  solid  combination  of  various  sections  of 
employed,  the  temis  of  the  contract  between  capital  and  labour 
become  indetemiinate  as  a  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  into  practically  a  single  unit. 
There  remains,  of  course,  the  indirect  influence  of  the  terms 
of  the  wages  contract  in  other  industries  as  a  limit,  an  attempt 
to  pass  Avhich  sets  in  motion  a  current  of  labour  away  from,  or 
towards,  the  industry  where  respectively  worse  or  better  terms 
are  obtainable.  Such  competition  between  different  industries 
produces  effects  on  the  distribution  of  labour  gradually,  but  the 
divergence  of  the  remuneration  of  a  given  degree  of  skill  and 
diligence  in  some  one  industry  from  that  in  the  majority  of 
others  is  capable  of  continuing  for  considerable  periods,  and  of 
producing  results  not  negligible,  on  account  of  the  indirectness 
of  the  competition. 

Another  possibility  is  siiggested  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years,  namely,  a  conspiracy  between  the  employers  and 
employed  in  any  trade  to  keep  up  the  gains  of  both  classes  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  outside  consuming  public.  The 
consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  employers  seems  likely  to 
facilitate  such  agi-eement,  and  if.  in  addition,  means  be  taken 
to  limit  the  flow  of  labour,   adult  or  apprentice,  into  the  trade 
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a  serious  situatiou  may  be  created.  Slioiil.l  all  trades  adopt  the 
same  plan,  as  Mr.  Caiman  has  properly  pointwl  out,*  the  gain 
to  each  would  be  nullified.  But  the  problem  of  unemployment 
might  become  greatly   magnified   as  the  process   went  on. 

So  far  }is  the  relations  of  the  combines  as  employers  with 
such  classes  of  workmen  as  are  employed  in  other  businesses  are 
concenied,  the  formation  of  a  combine  does  not  call  for  tlie 
consideration  of  any  substantial  new  element  in  the  labour 
problem.  But  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  class  of  workpeople 
whose  skill  is  not  serviceable  in  other  establishments,  the  problem 
is  modified.  Tlie  employers  cannot,  in  case  of  difficulty,  replace 
such  a  body  of  workmen  from  outside,  neither  can  the  workmen 
find  other  mastei-s  without  changing  their  trade.  Each  is,  in 
a  special  degree,  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  other. 
A  minimum  limit  to  wages  is  found  in  such  rates  as  would 
threaten  the  continuance  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour,  whether 
by  diverting  young  peo{)le  to  other  trades,  or  by  the  gradual 
drifting  of  adults  to  nearly-allied  occui)ations.  But  beyond 
this,  it  appears  as  if  some  principle  is  required  in  the  absence 
of  a  competitive  determination  of  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
on  which  to  base  any  decision  in  wages  disputes,  for  wages  will 
not  be  kept  necessarily  at  this  lowest  limit.  In  so  far  as 
higher  wages  mean  superior  efficiency  of  labour,  it  is  not  even 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employing  combination 
that  they  should  be  {>ushed  to  the  limit.  But  how  far  above 
the  minimum  ought  they  to  be  fixed?  If  the  workpeople  are 
united  and  determined  they  may  succeed  in  forcing  considerable 
concessions  from  their  employer.  These  concessions  may 
fKJSsibly  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes  of  wage 
earners  who  lack  the  advantage  of  combination.  They  may. 
again,  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  dividends,  or  of  prices,  or 
partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  Tlie  point  to  be  determine<l 
by  each  side  is,  at  what  stage  further  concessions  are  worth 
fighting  for  or  against  as  the  ca.se  may  be;  and  this  point  is 
likely   in   practice  to  be  fixed,   not   wholly   from  considerations 

*  Ex.  Bconoihic  Journal,  March,  1900,  p.  61. 
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of  economic  expediency,  but  partly  as  a  result  of  prejudice, 
temper,  or  the  like.  The  avoidance  of  wasteful  war  is  most 
desirable,  and  some  system  of  conferences  between  representatives 
of  the  employed  and  a  part  or  tlie  whole  of  the  directors  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  for  ensuring  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
Perhaps,  in  such  a  case  as  that  suggested,  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  may  turn  out  to  be  the  fixation  of  wages  by  a  scale 
which  assures  to  workpeople  some  share  in  good  times — a  bonus 
proportioned  to  profits,  gross  or  net,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  giving  workpeople 
a  share  of  profits  might  bring  about  the  kind  of  evil  already 
alluded  to,  of  a  practical  preying  of  one  particular  set  of 
producers  on  the  public  at  large.  Especially  might  tliis  occur 
in  a  case  where  there  was  lacking  a  keen  competition  from 
abroad  to  keep  prices  in  check.  Wherever  the  danger  of  a 
combination  between  capitalist  and  labourer  to  raise  prices  is 
reduced  to  i^ractical  insignificance  by  such  competition,  and  by 
keeping  the  door  of  entry  into  the  trade  for  wage  earners  freely 
open  to  all  competent  rivals,  the  suggested  basis  would  appear 
to  offer  substantial  advantages  as  a  means  of  avoiding  disastrous 
conflicts  of  interest  between  the  two  parties. 

In  dealing  with  periods  of  depressed  trade,  when  demand 
falls  off,  a  combine  can  reduce  output,  if  that  appears  desirable, 
with  greater  promptitude  and  less  friction  than  can  be  done 
where  many  rivals  need  to  be  brought  into  agreement  with 
one  another.  In  so  far  as  such  a  course  may  prevent  the 
development  of  the  more  intense  phases  of  depression,  more 
stability  may  be  introduced  into  employment,  and  workpeople 
suft'er,  on  the  whole,  less  from  dull  times  than  under  competition 
between  many  producers,  none  of  whom  will  readily  abandon 
the  market  to  his  rivals.  I  do  not  imagine  that  in  a  time  of 
dull  trade  prices  can  be  kept  at  the  same  level  as  in  good  times, 
even  by  a  monopolist  combination,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  such 
uualterability  of  prices  will  be  to  its  greatest  advantage.  When 
demand  falls  off  profits  will  be  maximised  at  lower  prices,  in 
all  likelihood,  than  when  demand  is  active. 
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On  the  whole,  I  do  not  rciranl  the  tondencicH  towards 
monopoly  arisinj^  out  of  the  new  combinations  as  frau<rht  with 
necessary  evils  of  j^Toat  niairiiitude,  iiiasuuuh  as  tlio  monopoly, 
in  a  free-trade  country,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the 
secrecy  which  is  so  much  cherished  as  an  element  towards  private 
success  in  business  is  likely  to  be  reduced,  on  t<he  one  side  by 
the  revelation  of  the  amount  of  profits  made,  on  the  other  by 
the  wider  field  within  the  combination  where  trade  secrecy  loses 
its  impoi-tance.  It  is  likely  that  duuinution  of  secrecy  may  tend 
to  public  benetit.  Especially  does  it  appear  that  fn'ave  public 
danfjer  is  unlikely  to  develop  if  the  standard  of  ability  in  the 
manatjement  of  these  combines  is  maintained  at  a  high  level, 
and  it  is  possible,  I  venture  to  submit,  to  keep  it  at  a  high 
level,  in  spite  of  the  weakening  of  the  pressure  of  rivals,  which, 
under  competition,  is  one  of  the  important  forces  tending  to 
the  elimination  of  the  incompetent. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  advert  to  two  other  points  which 
suggest   themselves   in  connection   with  the  phase  of  industrial 
development  which  has  been  occupying  our  attention  this  evening. 
One  is  as  to  how  far  we  may  expect  the  tendency  to  combination 
to  spread.        In   various  trades  Ijesides  those  to  which   I   have 
particularly    refen-ed    a    coires ponding    development   has    been 
already  seen.     In  addition,  the  retail  trade  of  the  country  has  been 
very  considerably  affected  by  the  same  feature.     It  does  not  seem 
certain  that  all,  or  even  the  majority  of,  the  sources  of  advantage 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above  would  affect  retailing  in 
equal  degree,  while   there  are   not    wanting  special    advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  small  shopkeeper  of  greater  importance  than 
the   special  advantages   of    the    small-scale    manufacturer.     The 
obstacles  to  the  creation  of  new  businesses,  depriving  a  combina- 
tion of  the  powers  of  monopoly,  are  not  as  greiit  in  every  case 
as  in  those  to  which  special  reference  has  been  made ;  and,  where 
such   obstacles  are  not  considerable,   it   may   even  be  expected 
that  new  businesses  should  be  established,  either  to  take  advantage 
of  the  desire  of  a  combine  to  maintain  a  monopoly,  j>ractically 
inviting  purchase  at  a  price  which  may  yield  a  i)rofit  to  those 
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who  have  threatened  the  monopoly,  or,  in  case  the  managers  of 
a  combine  shouki  endeavour  to  bleed  the  public  too  severely,  to 
check  such  an  attempt.  In  the  former  case  there  may  result 
sheer  waste  of  the  capital  involved  in  the  speculation — waste, 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  utility.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  would  be  matter  for  sincere  satisfaction  if  an  attempt 
to  raise  prices  should  render  renewed  competition  profitable, 
thus  leading  to  reduction  towards  a  moderate  level.  The 
consciousness  that  such  competition  was  possible  should  restrain 
the  directors  of  a  combination  liable  to  attack  of  that  kind 
from  a  policy  inviting  such  attack.  As  surely  as  there  is  found 
ii,  supply  of  men  possessed  of  abilities  which  find  a  useful  vent 
in  the  general  control  of  such  large  concerns  as  are  liere  in 
question,  so,  surely,  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  process  of 
federation  of  businesses  will  continue  and  will  extend  its  range. 
The  employment  of  their  faculties  at  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
they  are  best  suited  wall  advantage  both  themselves  and  others, 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  the  powers  needed  for  successful 
direction  of  a  business  of  gigantic  extent  may  be  expected  to 
become  less  rare  than  they  are  at  present.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  not  a  few  attempts  may  be  made  to  apply,  at  the  present 
time,  the  principle  of  federation  to  businesses  not  at  present 
at  a  stage  of  development  at  which  the  application  of  that 
principle  can  be  usefully  made.  But  I  see  no  strong  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  combines  will,  in  a  short  time,  resolve 
themselves  once  more  into  their  constituent  atoms  any  more 
than  I  see  reason  for  excessive  alarm  at   their  appearance. 

Whether  the  combinations  may  find  it  profitable  to  perform 
for  themselves  the  mercantile  functions  for  which  they  now  rely  on 
an  independent  body  of  men,  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance. 
It  would,  in  some  senses,  be  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  type  of 
organisation ;  but  who  shall  say  that  it  would  be  a  retrograde 
step  in  spite  of  that?  It  is  suggested  that  the  wealth-  and 
extensive  interests  of  the  combines  may  incline  them  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  sending  repr&sentatives  to  study 
foreign    markets,    somewhat    as    the    Blackburn    Chamber    of 
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Commerce  did  some  time  since,  as  well  as  employinpr  a  Bpccinl 
staff  to  make  chemical  or  physical  researches  with  a  view  to 
their  utilisation.  If  the  former  task  be  undertaken,  will  the 
merchant  be  as  necessary  as  an  intermediary  a.s  at  present? 
One  remaining  point  is  suggested  by  recent  events  in 
political  life,  national  and  local.  If  we  continue  to  depend  on 
the  unpaid  services  of  citizens  for  the  business  management  of 
our  public  affairs,  and  if,  further,  our  public  representative  bodies 
assume  more  extensive  responsibilities  as  traders  or  manufac- 
turers, the  extension  of  the  confederation  of  the  chief  businesses 
in  the  several  special  lines  of  manufacture  suggests  ditHculties, 
or  accentuates  those  which  arise  from  the  increasing  degree  in 
which  the  Joint  Stock  Company  is  replacing  privately-owned 
businesses.  To  secure  men  of  experience  and  business  knowledge 
fitting  them  for  taking  charge  of  our  public  affairs  who  are  not 
liable,  at  one  point  or  another,  to  find  themselves  entering  into 
business  relations  with  public  bodies,  through  connection  with  one 
or  other  great  manufacturing  enterprise,  will  become  increasingly 
difficult.  In  our  national  affairs,  much  difficulty  is  avoided  on 
account  of  there  being  no  valid  objection  to  a  member  of 
Parliament  contracting  with  a  Government  Department,  provided 
he  be  not  himself  responsible  for  the  control  of  a  Govenmient 
Department.  May  we  not  be  almost  forced  to  approximate  more 
closely  in  our  local  administration  to  the  model  of  the  national? 
Perhaps  forced  to  go  even  further,  in  order  to  remove  any  danger 
of  totally  excluding  from  our  civic  councils  precisely  those  men 
whose  business  powers  would  render  their  advice  most  valuable 
to  the  community?  I  mean,  may  it  not  become  necessary  to 
consider  seriously  the  advisability  of  appointing,  to  supreme 
administrative  control  of  public  business  in  large  cities,  one  or 
more  men  who  should  find  in  that  work  their  life's  vocation,  and 
who,  by  the  very  fact  of  appointment  to  such  a  post,  would 
sever  themselves  from  private  business  relations  with  any  and 
every  tirm  with  which  they,  as  public  representatives,  might  be 
placed  in  buaintss  relations.  Of  course,  guch  officers  would 
need  to  be  handsomely  paid  for  such  responsible  work,  lor  they 
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It  is  very  encouraging,  in  looking  over  the  subjects  which  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  to  note  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  papers  have  dealt 
Avith  proposals  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes 
in  our  large  cities,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  purely  commercial 
chai'acter ;  to  recognise,  as  haa  been  done,  that  the  true  riches 
of  the  Commonwealth  consist  in  the  formation  of  sanitar}' 
surroundings,  and  that  the  development  of  a  self-respecting  and 
honourable  citizenship  marks  a  high  spirit   of  progress. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  rather  an  excavator  preparing 
for  the  foxmdatious  from  which  the  nobler  structures  of  the  future 
may  rise  on  the  plans  of  those  wise  master  liuilders  who  will 
succeed  us.  In  1894  you  did  me  the  honour  to  accept  a  paper 
on  the  Inebriates  Acts  of  1879-1888  in  theory  and  practice,  with 
a  suggested  amendment,  and  now  your  attention  is  invited  to 
the  Act  of  1898. 

Before  entering  ou  the  consideration  of  what  are  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Sir  Matthew  Whi'^e-Hidley's  Act,  it  may 
be  well  rapidly  to  summarise  the  statements  made  in  the  former 
paper,  with  the  object  of  making  it  a  landmark  from  which  to 
measure  the  great  advance  in  public  opinion,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  a  really  practical  measure  dealing  with  a  gi-owing 
evil. 

The  monetary  cost  of  intoxicants  was  then  estimated  on  a 
scale  of  price  whicli  was  manifestly  far  too  low  at   £14  I  .•_'20,r)7."). 
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but  by  the  application  of  the  more  probable  retail  cost  to  the 
consumer  the  yearly  outlay  on  this  questionable  luxury  was 
shown  to  be  £202.306,614. 

Compare  this — thouffh  the  number  of  abstainers  has  been 
recently  increased  by  nearly  1 ,000.000 — with  the  estimate  for  1899 
made  by  licv.  Dawson  Bums,  D.D..  amounting  to  £162,163,474. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  drink  when  consumed  has  been 
purchased  a.t  ordinary  retail  rates,  whilst  the  estimate  is  base<i 
on  the  price  per  gallon,  and  taking  only  10  u.p.  as  the  dilution 
of  spirits  instead  of  anything  between  25  u.p.  and  35  u.p. — the 
former  being  the  legal  standard  of  dilution  in  the  case  of  brandy, 
rum,  and  whisky,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  gin,  unless'the  actual 
strength  is  clearly  stated  on  the  labels,  when  it  may  be  reduced 
to  50  u.p. — ^we  get  a  total  of  £233,096,900  as  the  probable  pnce 
over  the  counter;  and  this  allows  nothing  for  hop  essences, 
substitutes,  priming,  hardening,  and  other  chemicals  which  the 
trade  journals  have  been  advertising  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  amongst  Avhich  saccharum,  saccharine,  glucose,  and 
caramelose  have  seemed  the  most  innocent. 

£180.000.000  was  estimated  as  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
wealth-producing  power  of  the  nation. 

It  waiS  furtlier  pointed  out  that  had  the  same  vitality  been 
found  throughout  England  and  Wales  as  prevailed  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  instead  of  only  141,702  attaining  the  age  of  65  we 
should  have  266.447  reaching  the  age  of  70;  and  that  the 
number  of  habitual  drunkards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
moderate  basis  of  one  in  seventy-four,  was  520,283 ;  with  about 
2,000,000  more  population  it  Avill  no  doubt  now  be  not  less  than 
549,189. 

Note  was  made  of  the  fact  that  there  were  14  women,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  in  Millbank  Prison  at  the  same  time,  who 
had  been  convicted  over  70  times  each,  and  that  there  were  91 
other  women  denizens  of  the  gaol  who  had  been  convicted  from 
40  to  69  times  for  drunkenness. 

The  constitution,  sitting,  and  report  of  the  Departmental 
<^ommittee  which  was  appointed  by  Home  Secretary  Matthews 
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in  1892  to  inquire  into  '  Tlie  best  modi'  of  dejilin<;  witii 
inebriates  "  was  discussed,  especially  notinp:  the  conip<jsitioii 
of  the  Committee  and  the  strictly  limited  scope  of  the  inquiry — 
practically  prohibitinjj  the  members  of  the  Committee  (had  they 
been  disposed)  from  inquirinjo^  into,  or  the  witnesses  from 
tendering  evidence  wliich  would  have  gone  to  the  root  of  the 
evil — so  that  by  this  ingenious  arrangement  not  a  single  woril 
was  elicited  aa  to  the  part  which  the  common  sale  of  intoxicants 
played  in  the  matter,  or  the  advantages  which  had  been  derived 
abroad,  and  might  most  reasonably  be  expected  here,  from 
placing  further  restraints  on  the  facilities  for  obtaining  intoxi- 
cants by  the  wretched  creatures  whose  case  occupied  their 
attention. 

It  would  be  positively  more  sensible  to  prescribe  quinine  for 
the  daily  use  of  a  large  population  suffering  from  the  ague, 
when  at  less  cost  tlie  mui-sh  might  be  drained,  or  that  some 
anti-putresc^nt  should  be  taken  with  the  animal  food  purchased 
fro::i  a  slink  butcher,  than  to  shut  up  men  and  women  instead  of 
the  drink  which  ruins  them. 

The  exact  terms  were  as  follow,  viz. :  "  Great  difference  of 
opinion  having  arisen  as  to  what  kind  and  degree  of  punishment 
for  offences  committed  by  habitual  drunkards  would  be  the  most 
effectual,  both  as  a  deterrent  and  with  a  view  to  the  reformation 
of  such  offenders,  it  appears  to  me  that  advantages  would  result 
from  an  inquiry  being  made  into  the  subject.  I  accordingly 
hereby  appoint  you  to  be  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  habitual  di-unkards." 

■  Nothing  was  said  about  removing  the  cause,  the  all  but 
omnipresent  public-house  and  beershop.  One  of  the  Committee 
appointed  was  director  of  two  brewery  companies,  and  at  least 
one  other  prominent  member  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
ataunohest  supporters  of  the  "'  trade  " ;  another  was  the  Assistant 
Home  Secretary. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  brewers  looking  on 
were  thankful — as  well  they  might  be — for  favours  to  come,  as 
the  following  from  the  Countrxj  Brewers'  Gazette,  June  9th,  1892, 
may  prove :  — 
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"  The  Birmingham  Beer  and  Wine  Trade. — xA.t  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  association,  the  chairman  reviewed  the  attitude 
of  the  two  parliameatary  candidates  for  East  Birmingham,  viz., 
Mr.  Hem-y  Matthews,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fulford. 
It  xvas  the  univeisal  oijinion  that  Mr.  Matthews'  answers  to 
'  trade '  questions  were  the  most  favourable,  which  sebms 
strange,  considering  that  Mr.  Fulford  is  himself  a  brewer." 

From  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  the  following 
tiniths  managed  to  struggle  into  the  light:  — 

1.  That  not  more  than  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  patients 
admitted  were  reformed  on  leaving  these  expensive  establishments. 

2.  That  there  was  no  provision  for  the  poorer  classes  (except 
at  St.  Veronica's  and  the  Grove,  Fallowfield,  which  only  admitted 
women). 

3.  Tliat  the  Act,  except  for  those  desiring  to  reform,  was 
practically  worthless. 

4.  Tliat  medical  licensees  should  only  be  paid  by  fixed  salary. 

5.  Tliat  the  minimum  term  of  confinement  in  which  recovery 
could  reasonably  be  expected  was  one  year. 

6.  Tliat  convicted  drunkards  were  excluded  from  retreats. 

7.  That  from  the  year  1879  to  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1890,  only  666  patients  had 
been  admitteil  to  the  seven  retreats — or  95  per  house,  taking  into 
account  that  one  or  more  had  been  closed.  We  may  take  the 
average  time  each  house  had  been  in  existence  as  t-en  years,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  each  house  had  on  an  average  less  than 
ten  a  year. 

8.  That  the  means  available  for  the  admission  or  re-admission, 
detention,  and  re-oapture  of  patients  were  either  quite  inadequate 
or  very  cunabrous  and  ineffectual. 

9.  Tliat  the  system  of  confining  inebriates  in  retreats  and 
reformatories  has  been  tried  in  the  United  States  and  Australia 
with  no  better  results  than  here. 

10.  That  the  Grove,  Fallowfield  (for  women),  was  one  of  the 
best  managed  and  most  useful  in  the  kingdom. 

The  following  may  be  re-quoted  from  the  report :  — 
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"  1-109.  Sir  Audrew  Clark  Siiid  :  '  I  have  this  feeling,  sir,  thai 
so  long  as  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards  is  in  the  hands 
of  private  adventurers  (I  am  not  using  the  term  in  an  offensive 
sense),  private  persons,  it  will  not  succeed  ;  their  interests  lie 
in  conflict  with  their  duties';   and 

"  1420.  'I  think  it  a  pity  for  a  great  nation  like  England 
to  continue  unsuccessful  institutions  of  that  kind.' 

1695.  Mr.  Murray  Brown,  J. P..  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  said  :  '  I  think  the  present 
state  of  things  is  so  monstrous  that  my  impression  is  that  in 
fifty  years'  time  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  our  grandchildren 
that  such  a  state  of  things  existed  in  the  year  1892  as  we  are 
all  familiar  with.'  ' 

After  such  a  chonis  of  general  disajiproval  of  these  absurd 
permissive  Acts,  which  even  the  liquor  dealers  treated  with 
supreme  contempt,  the  Departmental  Committee  no  doubt  felt 
it  had  done  all  that  could  be  done,  within  its  limited  scope  of 
inquiry,  in  recommending  that  additional  retrent.s  should  be 
provided,  and  that  at  once  the  existing  acconnuodatiou  in 
prisons,  lunatic  asylumns,  and  poor-houses  should  be  utilised  for 
the  storage  of  these  bye-products  of  the  brewery ;  that  Stjite 
reformatories  should  be  provided  for  the  reception  and  detention 
of  criminal  habitual  dnmkiirds,  and  that  Imperial  and  local 
funds  should  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  apparent  object  of  this  report 
was  to  deal  with  the  drunkiird  drastically,  whilst  the  much  more 
culpable  drunkard-maker  was  as  usual  to  escape  scot  free. 
.  Since  1894  two  contrary  currents  have  been  rimning  fast. 

We  have  now  unquestionably  considerably  more  total 
abstainers,  and  a  decidedly  larger  number  of  persons  who  take 
very  little  alcoholic  liquor;  the  pernicious  system  of  commercial 
treating  in  its  various  forms  has  been  largely  reduced,  and  is  in 
a  fair  way  for  disappearing;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  is 
larger  than  ever,  and  that  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of 
drunkenness  among  women,  which  is  none  the  less  terrible  because 
it  is  so  largely  secret  drinking. 
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Tlie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  brings 
to  the  light  of  day  a  few  of  the  cases  which  arise  among  the 
poorest,  whose  homes  are  open  to  the  inquiry  of  its  officers ; 
but  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  which,  sheltered  in  the 
houses  of  tJie  outwardly  respectable,  rarely  come  before  the 
public  gaze,  and  never  tlirough  a  lifetime  of  shameful  and 
ruinous  indulgence  befoi-e  the  courts. 

It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  brewers  and  publicans 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  as  shareholders  in  brewery  and 
distillery  companies  derive  profit  from  the  enormous  and  ever- 
increasing  sale  that  the  squalid  facts  of  pauperism,  vice,  and 
crime  engendered  should  as  far  as  possible  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, whilst  the  benefactions  of  the  great  trade  monopolists — 
their  gifts  of  schools,  recreation  grounds,  almshauses,  and 
churches — are  thrust   ostentatiously  forward. 

The  number  of  their  friends  at  court  is  tiiily  sm'prising. 
If  the  trade  annuals  which  give  some  few  names  of  the 
solicitors  retained  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  and  Beersellers' 
Trade  Defence  Association  be  collated  with  the  Law  List  it  will 
be  found  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  gentlemen  either 
themselves  directly  fill,  or  are  in  partnership  with  others  who 
fill  the  following  public  positions,  namely — 

Clerks  to  Justices  (legal  advisers  of  Bench) 1-3 

Town  Clerks  (public  prosecutors) 7 

Clerks  of  Peace  (preparers  of  indictments,  advisers 
on  appeal  cases  at  Quarter  Sessions,  keepers  of 

records  of  convictions) 3 

Coroners  or  Deputy  Coroners   15 

38 
There  are  no   doubt  many  besides -these  gentlemen  who  do 
their  best  to   discharge   the  difficult — ^because  conflicting — task 
of  safeguarding  at  the  same  time  the  public  against  the  publican, 
and  the  publican  against  the  public. 

A  borough  might  be  named  in  the  Noi-th  of  England  in  which 
not  only  is  the  coroner  solicitor  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Trade  Protection  Society,  but  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  act 
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as  jurymen  shows  that  3U  per  cent  of  those  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  liquor  trade;  whilst  in  an  adjoining  district  the  number 
of  euch  persons  rises  to  nearly  40  per  cent. 

If  the  proportion  of  liquor  shops  to  inhabited  houses  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  be  as  1  to  32,  what  does  it  mean  when 
we  find  over  1  in  3.  and  that  in  the  first-named  place  of  60  persons 
rated  to  the  poor  at  £100,  57  are  liquor  dealers,  whilst  in  the 
latter  place  of  164  so  rated — 

158  are  liquor  dealers, 

1  was  a  liquor  dealer  last  year. 

2  are  pawnbrokers, 

1  is  a  temperance  hotel  keeper. 
1  is  a  hatter, 
1  is  a  milliner. 


164 


This  state  of  things  is  well  calculated — it  may  be  quite 
unintentionally — to  give  such  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  "  trade  " 
as  might  on  an  emergency  prove  a  gi-ave  menace  to  justice,  and 
it  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
verdicts  of  ''  Death  from  natural  causes  "  when  the  average  man 
would  have  expected  '"  Death  from   alcoholic  poisoning." 

Taking  the  two  places  referred  to  together,  of  224  jurymen 
rated  at  over  .£100  per  annum  no  less  than  214  are  directly 
interested  in  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  whilst  there  are  only  9 
engaged  in  all  other  trades.  To  outnumber  all  others  by  nearly 
24  to  1  in  the  occupation  of  Ihe  highest  rated  occupied  premises 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  a  liquor  dealer — whose  natural 
instinct  will  be  to  defend  the  monopoly  whereby  he  is  enriched, 
very  frequently  when  it  is  of  vital  importance  an  impartial  verdict 
should  be  given — ^will  be  put  into  the  influential  position  of 
chairman  of  the  jury. 

I  hoped  that  the  report  on  the  first  year's  working  of  the  Act 
of  1898  would  be  available  for  the  piu7)ose8  of  this  paper,  but  the 
latest  return  issued  is  the  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Inspector 
of  Retreats  under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1879  and  1888,  for  the 
year  1898. 
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On  goinc:  into  the  figures,  pages  4  and  6,  it  appears  that 
of  244  patients  under  the  Acts  discharged  from  the  Dalryinple 
Home  since  its  establishment  the  average  period  of  detention  for 
which  they  were  entered  Wfis  rather  over  7  months.  Among  the 
274  private  patients  so  discharged  the  average  period  for  which 
they  entered  was  about  5|  months.  The  actual  t«rm  of  residence 
is  stated  for  the  518  patients  to  have  been  about  6i  montlis 

Tlie  comparatively  superior  position  of  these  unhappy  social 

Avrecks    may   be   gathered  from    the   details   given,   which   show 

clearly  that  the  poor  and  ignorant  find  no  harbour  of  refuge  in 

these  select    establishmente :    for  of  the    518    discharged   there 

were  of — 

Collegre  Education 118 

Good  Education 368 

Elementary  Education 32 

518 

The    occupations   which    furnished    the    largest    number    of 

inmates  were — pray  excuse  the  Irishism    in   the   first    item,   as 

Satan  is  said  to  find  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do — 

Gentlemen  of  No  Occupation 124 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers 86 

Clerks  50 

Medical  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine 40 

Solicitors  and  Barristers  35 

Military  Officers 21 

Engineers    16 

Farmers 16 

Brewers  and  Distillers  13 

Civil  Sei-vants 13 

Tutors 11 

Clerks  in  Holy  Orders  10 

These  twelve  classes  supply 435 

or  nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  whole.  As  the  minimum  cost  in  this 
institution,  irrespec'tive  of  travelling,  outfit,  and  other  extras, 
WRS  X2  2s.  per  week,  or  over  £100  a  year,  those  entered  as 
olerks  would  probably  be  the  sons  of  wealthy  men,  whose  habits 
had  precluded  partnership. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  family  history  only 
shows  that  in  95  cases,  or  considerably  less  than  20  per  cent,  the 
father  or  mother  was  an  inebriate,  proving  what  has  long  and 
increasingly  been  my  opinion,  that  it  is  environment  far  more 
frequently  than  heredity  which  is  responsible  for  habitual 
drunkenness. 
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Aiid  wlieu  we  consider  tiiat  at  lui  average  cost,  exclusive  of 
travelling,  outfit,  entrance  fee  of  .£1  Is.,  lind  dei:K)8it  for  disburse- 
ments of  £3.  the  weekly  charge  is  £3  18s,  which  for  28  weeks 
would  come  to  £109  -is.  as  the  mean,  cost  of  each  case,  we  turn 
anxiously  to  see  what  results  are  secui-ed  in  the  most  scientific 
and  successful  of  these  homes  dealing  with  a  class  of  highly- 
educated  men,  and  we  find  the  after  histoiy  stated  as  follows:  — 

Doiug  Well 1G9 

Improved    27 

Not  Imj)rove<1     181 


Insane , 

Dead    

Not  heard  from 


:5t) 
:)7 


518 


Thus  the  advocates  of  the  old  plan  could  not  claim  that  quite 
33  per  cent  of  the  cases  dealt  with  at  so  great  an  expense  were 
doing  well ;  and  wherever  this  method  of  attempting  to  cure 
without  doing  anything  to  prevent  or  to  deal  with  the  cause, 
like  failure  has  resulted. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  parliamentary  papei-,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printeil  August  6th,  1900. 

It  shows  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  April,  1899,  that  there  have  been 
six  inebriate  reformatories  certified,  and  that  two  others  are  in 
course  of  construction,  viz.  :  — 


Name  and  Situation  of  Reformatory. 


1.  The  Inebriate  Keformatorj  for  Males,  Brentry,  Gloucester- 

shire   

2.  The  Inebriate  Reformatory  for  Females,  Brenti-y,  Glouces- 

tershire   

3.  St.  Josejjh'e  Inebriate  Reformatory,  Ashford,  Middlesex    ... 

4.  Duxhui-st  Inebriate  Reformatory,  Dushurst,  near  Keigate, 

Surrey  

5.  The  Inebriate  Reformatory  for  Females,  Horfield,  Glouces- 

tershire  

6.  Farr  field     Inebriate    lieformatory    for    Females,      Horley, 

Surrey  (London  County  Council) 

The  following  are  in  Course  of  Construction  : — 

7.  Inebriate  Reformatoi-y  for  Males,  Holmwood,  Surrey 

8.  Inebriate  Reformatory  for  Females  (prostitutes),  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham     


Number  b  8«x 
of  Persons  for 
which  Certified 


Males. 
Females. 


25 
30 


2.o7 
•20 

30 


Males. 
Females. 


.307 
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Section  I.  d"  tlie  Aot  re«ds :  — 

"  Where  a  person,  is  ooiivicted  on  indictmorjt  of  an  offence 
punishable  ■\vitli  imprisonment  or  j>enal  sei-vitude,  if  the  court 
is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  the  offence  was  committed 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  or  that  drunkenness  was  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  offence,  and  the  offender  admits  that  he 
is  or  is  found  by  the  juiy  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard,  the  coiirt 
may.  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  any  other  sentence, 
order  that  he  be  dettuned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thkee  years 
in  any  State  inebriate  refonnatory,  or  in  any  certified  inebriate 
reformatory  the  uianagei-s  of  whicii  are  willing  to  receive  him." 

The  return  just  to  hand  inforais  us — "'No  State  reforma- 
tories HAVE   BEEN   INSTITUTED  OR   ABE  ABOUT  TO   BE  INSTITUTED." 

Failure  is  wiitten  large  over  the  third  section  of  the  Act, 
which  reads :  — 

■'  The  Secretary  of  State  may  establish  inebriate  reformatories 
(in  this  Act  called  State  inebriate  reformatoriee),  and  for  that 
purpose  may,  with  the  a}3proval  of  the  Treasuiy,  acquire  any 
land,  or  erect  or  acquire  any  building,  or  appropriate  the  whole 
or  any  paii;  of  any  building  vested  in  him  or  under  his  control, 
and  any  expenses  incurred  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament." 

No  doubt  the  Treasuiy  found  the  expenses  of  the  wars  in 
South  Africa  and  China  taxed  its  resources  quite  sufficiently 
without  going  out  of  its  way  to  build  and  equip  enormous 
establishments  for  the  incarceration  of  the  vast  hordes  of  criminal 
drunkards  who  would  have  filled  them  almost  uselessly  to  over- 
flowing. 

The  report  goes  on  to  infonn  us  that  there  were  convicted 
under  Section  I.,  2  males  and  7  females ;  under  Section  II., 
83  females ;  total,  2  males  and  90  females.  Tliis  shows 
a  larger  preponderance  of  female  di-unkards  than  even  I  was 
prepared  for.  Three  or  even  six  to  one  would  not  have  been 
surprising,  but  foutt-four  to  one  certainly  is ;  and  it  may  be 
explained  by  noting  that  about  the  middle  of  this  year  there 
was  known  to  be  no  refonnatoiy  for  men,  the  cheapest  available 
retreat  charging  £"2  a  week. 
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Of  tlio  90  convicted,  88  wero  iictually  received  into  reforma- 
tories, 2  were  discharged  because  no  institution  was  available, 
and  2  were  undergoing  a  preliminaiy  prison  sentence  at  the  close 
of  the  year  previous  to  admission  to  a  reformatoi-y. 

There  were  also  2  male  and  6  female  habitual  drunkards  who 
after  conviction  were  in  1899  under  detention  in  prison  until  a 
suitable  reformatory  willing  to  receive  them  was  found. 

The  number  of  retreats  certified  and  in  course  of  construction 
was  17.  licensed  for  .lOo  patients  (1.31  men  and  174  women). 

Number  aud  8ex  of 
Name  and  Address  of  Retreat  Patieuts  for  which 

Licensed. 


1.  .A mesbury  House,  Amedbury,  Wilts  "J  Male  ami  1  Female. 

2.  St.  Veronicn'a  Ketreat,  Chiswick   40  Femalf. 

3.  The  Grove  Retreat,  Kallowfield,  iiearMauchester...  2:>         ,, 

4.  Cajjel  Loilj^e,  Folkestone 10  Male. 

5.  Kiugswood  Park,  near  Bristol 18     „ 

(5.  Dalrymple  House,  Hickmausworth    20     „ 

7.  High  Shot  House,  Twickenham 12     „ 

f^.  Street  Court,  Kingdlaud,  K.S.(J.,  Herefordshire  ...  10     „ 

9.  Tower  House  Ketreat,  Westgate-on-Sea    14     ,,    anil  G  Female. 

10.  Aston  Hall.  Ruttr.n  Coldfield...., 10     ., 

11.  Northlands,  Wandsworth,  10  aud  12,  North  Street        .5  Female. 

12.  Prospect    Hill,    ITrmston    Lane,    Stretford,    near 

Mauchestei'   10         ,, 

13.  Spelthorue  St.  Mary,  Redfont,  Middlesex 10 

14.  Addiscombe  Lodge,  71,  Lower  Addiscombe  Road, 

Croydon 7  „ 

15.  Buntingford  House,  Huntingford,   Herts 35  Male. 

16.  Corngreaves  Hall,  Crad  ley,  Staflbrdshire 20  Female. 

17.  Royal  Victoria  Hotuf a,  Brentry  ...  50         „ 


It  also  appeal's  that  so  far  there  is  not  a  single  reformatory 
or  retreat  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Walea ;  and  that  tlie  Brentry 
reformatory  kad  received,  in  addition  to  3s.  6d.  per  week  as 
maintenance  charge,  for  each  case  committed,  j£13,000  from  13 
countie,s  for  91  beds,  £12,000  from  10  cities  and  boroughs  for 
86  beds. 

Lancashire,  as  you  are  aware,  has  practically  decided  to  build 
an  inebriate  reformatory  for  men  and  another  for  women  on  an 
estate  of  326  acres  at  Langho,  which  will  cost  £17,000  exclusive 
of  the  buildings. 

Tlie  intention  of  the  Inebriates  Act  Board  is  to  build  first  a 
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reformatory  for  women,  arranged  so  that  there  can  be  some 
classification  of  inmates,  and  afterwards  another  for  men  about 
3U0  yards  away. 

The  cost  per  bed  is  estimated  at  about  £300 ;  and,  with 
Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  as  chairman  and  Alderman  Harry  Rawson  ae 
vice-chairman,  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  on  these  lines  may 
be  expected,  as  the  site  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen. 

But  after  all  is  done  that  otui  be  in  this  direction,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  habitual  diomkards 
is  augmenting  far  more  rapidly  than  are  the  means  taken  for 
their  reformation.  All  the  refonnatories  and  retreats  in  the 
kingdom  would  not  accommodate  half  the  habitual  drunkards  to 
be  found  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  for  the  process  of  minimising 
them  adopted  by  the  Home  Secretary  is  as  foolish  as  the  grossly 
exaggerated  estimate  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  of  '2, 000, 000. 

Already  preventive  methods  have  been  in  successful  operation, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  in  tlie  Provinces  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  in  Europe  in 
the  Duchies  of  Cracow  and  Bukowina.  They  were  adopted  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Republic  of  the  Transvaal,  and,  so  far  as 
my  information  goes,  they  have  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  has  never  been  any  attempt  made  to  repeal  them. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Labour  on  the  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  from  an  examination  of 
which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  explanation  of  the 
amount  of  alcohol  per  head  consumed  in  the  United  States 
being  less  than  half  of  what  it  is  in  this  country  is  to  no  small 
extent  that  these  States  have  adopted  statesmanlike  preoautions, 
not  only  prohibiting  the  sale  over  large  areas  by  giving  the 
people  direct  veto,  but  by  prohibiting  its  sale  almost  everywhere 
to  minors  and  habitual  di'imkards,  and  in  many  States  to  women, 
.soldiers,  volunteers  and  railway  men,  paupers,  lunatics  and  idiots. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  in  this  country  prohibited  classes:  — 
1.  A  child  under  13  may  not  purchase  beer,  or  one  of  16 
spirits,  for  consumption  on  the  premises. 
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2.  A  policeman  on  duty  may  not  purcliase  intoxicant*;. 

3.  A  prostitute  may  not  be  harboured  on  licensed  premises 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  purchase  and  consume  reasonable 
refreshment. 

i.  A  known  thiet'  may  not  be  harbourctl  ai  all  on  licensed 
property. 

5.  A  prisoner  in  a  jraol  may  not,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  supplied  with  intoxicants. 

In  addition  to  the  above  five  classes,  any  person  who  is  in  :. 
state  of  intoxication,  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  is  quarrel- 
some or  disorderly,  or  living  within  three  milejj  applies  for 
intoxicants  during  prohibited  hours,  or  who  falsely  pretends  to 
be  a  traveller  must  be  refused  admission,  and  not  served  witli 
intoxicants. 

And,  finally,  licensed  premises,  with  certain  exceptions,  mut-t 
be  closed  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday,  in  England  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Sunday, 
and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  Cliristma.s  Day  and  Good 
Friday  as  if  they  were  Sundays  ;  and  any  two  justices  may  order 
all  licensed  dealers  within  their  own  jtu'isdiction  to  close  their 
premises  under  a  penalty  of  £50  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that 
a  riot  may  break  out. 

All  these  prohibitions  are  obviously  to  the  public  advantage, 
and  no  one  ever  dreams  now  of  asking  that  tliey  be  repealed ; 
but  there  are  others  at  least  as  obvious,  wisely  adopted  abroad. 

In  the  various  laws  of  the  United  States  you  will  find  instead 
of  five  classes  at  least  42.     Let  me  mention  a  few  of  them. 

1.  Limatic  or  idiot. 

2.  Convict  or  prisoner,  or  any  person  in  custody  of  an  officer. 

3.  Student. 

4.  State-aided  person. 

5.  Habituiil  drunkard. 

6.  Pei-son  who  buys  liquor  under  pretence  of  buying  some 
other  article. 

7.  Person  who  has  taken  cure  for  drunkenness. 
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8.  Any  person  known  to  have  been  intoxicated  within  the 
last  six  montlis. 

9.  Anyone  in  a  brothel. 

10.  An  idle  person  under  guardianship. 

11.  Any  person  whom  relation  has  requested  the  publican  in 
writing  not  to  serve. 

12.  Minors,  either  on  or  off  the  premises. 

Out  of  49  States  the  h^  iIc  oi  liijuur  is  expressly  forbidden  in 
48  to  minors  and  in  42  to  habitual  dininkards.  The  way  in 
which  the  latter  are  described  in  various  States  is  instructive,  as, 
for  example,  in — 

Alabama. — Person  of  known  intem.perate  habits. 

Arizona. — 1.  A  person  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated. 
2.  Habitual   drunkard.     3.  Common  drunkard 

California. — 1.  Habitual  drunkard.  2.  Person  addicted  to 
the  inordinate  use  of  liquor. 

Connecticut. — 1.  Habitual  drunkard,  2.  Person  whom  .m 
wife,  husband,  or  selectman  has  notified  must  not  be  served. 

Georgia. — Habitual  drunkard,  whom  the  wife,  father,  brother, 
or  sister  has  notified.     Fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Without  going  through  the  alphabet,  you  will  be  delighted, 
I  hope,  with  the  wording  of  the  prohibition  in  a  State  of  900 
miles  long  and  750  miles  wide,  with  a  coast  line  of  400  miles 
and  area  greater  than  that  of  either  France,  Austria,  <^'^  Germany, 
as  evidencing  that  the  woman  drunkard,  so  common,  alas !  here, 
is  happily  an  unknown  quantity  there. 

Texas. — Habitual  drunkard  ;  any  person  after  written  notice 
has  been  received  through  a  peace  officer,  wife,  mother,  daughter, 
or  sister  not  to  sell  to  such  person. 

Pray  note  that  throughout  this  vast  domain  of  265,000  squaro 
miles — more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  British  Isles — it  is  wive.s, 
not  husbands ;  mothers,  not  fathers ;  daughters,  not  sons ; 
sisters,  not  brothers  to  whom  this  power  of  prohibition  is 
entinisted. 

It  would  much  more  frequently  be  the  other  sex  here  who 
would  stand  in  need  of  this  protection ;  for  in  eveiy  town  of  any 
size  the  officers  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  have 
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to  warn  and  i)n>.secute  women  who  bent  and  starve  their  hlthy. 
half-naked  children ;  and  these  women  are  almost  invariably 
habitual  drunkards. 

During  the  present  beer-poisoning  epidemic,  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  only  driving  them  from  the  beer  jug  to  the  whisky 
bottle,  the  women  patients  outnumber  the  men.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  pointed  out  as  probable  that  the  same  cause  has  been 
operating  for  au  indeliniiely  long  time,  but  that  an  altogether 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  consumption  has  arisen  through 
the  constant  libations  over  national  triiuuphs,  the  going  out 
and  return  of  troops,  and  a  general  election  just  before  the 
municipal  one,  and  perhaps  as  a  finishing  touch  with  some,  even 
the  election  of  tlie  School  Board.. 

An  arsenically  tinctured  drink,  if  only  consumed  in  small 
quantities,  might  only  produce  slight  sickness,  when  the  same 
strength  taken  daily  in  large  quantities  must  prove,  especially 
with  a  cumulative  poison  that  lodges  in  the  system,  most 
disastrous. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  the  Country 
Brewers'  Annual  Banquet,  on  the  1st  November,  IIHK).  the 
chairman  informed  his  interested  hosts  that  he  luid  presided 
over  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Pure  Beer 
Bill,  and  found  that  brewers  only  turned  out  a  wholesome  article. 

Before,  m  conclusion,  asking  your  attention  tp  a  suggested 
draft  of  a  preventive  measure — which  need  not  for  many  a  year 
to  come  supersede  the  refoi-matories  and  retreats,  but  would 
rather  supplement  them — a  few  recent  advertisements  from  the 
Christchurch  Press  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  simply  and 
inexpensively  the  preventive  plan  works. 

December  Qth,  1899. 

Prohibit  ion  Ordfr. — An  order  of  this  nature  was  granted 
against  W.  F.  Donald,  to  apply  to  Christchurch  and  district  for 
twelve  months. 
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January  otii,   190U. 
Prohibition  Order. — On  the  application  of  his  wife,  a  pro- 
hibition  order  was   granted  against  John  Frederick  Reece,  to 
take  effect  in  Christchurch  and  surrounding  districts  for  twelve 
months. 

January  17th,  1900. 

Prohibition  Order. — A  prohibition  order  against  an  old  man 
was  granted. 

February  3rd,  1900. 

Prohibition  Order. — An  order  of  this  nature  was  granted 
against  John  Driffin. 

The  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Licensing  Committee 
agree  that  common  sense  demands  the  habitual  drunkard  should 
neither  be  permitted  on  licensed  premises  or  served  with 
intoxicants,  and  that  what  they  term  a  "  black  list  "  of  drunl?:ards 
ought  to  be  prepared  and  fui-nished  to  the  licensed  dealers 
warning  them  against  supplying  these  debarred  persons. 

Such  a  pronouncement  from  the  majority,  which  numbered 
so  many  "  trade  "  representatives,  augurs  well  for  the  sanity  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  following  provisions  may  be  suggested  in  any  revision  of 
the  law.     That  the  Act — 

1.  Shall  apply  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

2.  And  be  known  as  the  Prohibition  of  Drunkards  Act,  1901. 

3.  Not  to  repeal  the  Acts  of  1879,  1888,  and  1898  dealing 
with  habitual  drunkards. 

4.  Defines  an  habitual  drunkard  as  a  person  a  third  time 
convicted  of  drvmkenness  in  the  district  where  he  resides,  or  who 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  person  of  habitually  intemperate  habits, 
who  is  to  be  prohibited  from  entering  licensed  premises,,  or 
served  with  intoxicants. 

5.  The  Clerk  to  the  Justices,  upon  such  third  conviction,  or 
proof,  to  order  the  detention  of  the  offender  for  not  more  than 
seven  or  less  than  three  days,  and  meanwhile  to  have  prepared 
descriptive  notices  and  photographs., 

6.  The  maximum  cost  payable  by  the  offender  for  the  notices 
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to  be  lUs.  per  1,000.  and  by  iliu  licensed  person  for  the  plioto 
graph  Is.  per  copy,  only  one  of  which  may  be  purchased. 

7.  The  descriptive  notices  to  be  distributed  to  the  licensed 
dealers  by  the  police,  without  charge;  any  profit  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  photographs  to  go  to  the  Police  Superannuation 
Fund. 

8.  Any  licensed  person  who,  after  receipt  of  such  a  descrip- 
tive notice,  permits  the  debarred  person  to  remain  on  his 
premises  or  serves  hiiu  with  intoxicants  to  incur  a  penalty  of 
£50.  costs,  and  endorsement  for  a  first  ofifence,  and  £100.  costs, 
and  forfeiture  for  the  second  offence;  the  forfeiture  to  be  to 
the  premises,  and  to  the  person. 

9.  Any  unlicensed  person  who  knowingly  supplies  intoxicants 
to  an  habitual  di-unkard  to  incur  a  penalty  of  £5  for  the  first 
and  £10  for  any  subsequent  offence. 

10.  On  a  fourth  or  subsequent  conviction,  an  habitual 
dininkard  to  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  or  more  than 
three  mouths'  imprisonment,  the  conviction  to  be  advertised 
within  ten  days  in  two  local  papers. 

11.  Licensed  persons  in  the  same  or  adjoining  district,  after 
receiving  notice  of  the  fourth  conviction  of  an  habitual  drunkard, 
to  be  liable  for  damages  not  exceeding  £100  and  costs,  to  be 
recoverable  by  any  person  proving  damages  sustained  by  the 
violence  or  neglect  of  such  habitual  drunkard  whom  they  have 
served  with  intoxicants  or  permitted  to  remain  on  their  licensed 
premises. 

12.  Interested  persons  to  be  permitted  to  serve  personally, 
or  upon  payment  to  have  served  by  the  authorities,  notices  to 
licensed  persons  in  their  own  or  the  adjoining  districts  not  to 
sesrve  or  harbour  inebriates. 

13.  Any  person  who  has  been  not  more  than  twice  convicted 
under  this  Act  to  be  at  liberty  upon  declaration  before  the 
licensing  authorities  that  he  wishes  to  be  debarred,  to  have 
descriptive  notices  at  a  cost  as  under  Section  6  served  upon  any 
or  all  the  houses  within  the  licensing  district  in  which  he  resides. 

li.  The  licensing  authority  to  have  the  power  of  subdividing 
the   licen.sing  district   if  of   more  than    100,000  population. 
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15.  Auy  member  of  the  local  authority,  court,  or  police  official 
acting  corruptly  or  Avilfully  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50,  to  be  sued  for  io 
the  County  Court,  and  a  moiety  thereof  to  be  payable  to  the 
prosecutor. 

16.  Any  person  who  is  interested  directly  or  by  partnership 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicants,  or  in  premises  where 
they  are  sold,  to  be  disqualified  from  adjudicating  under  this 
Act,  or  on  any  charge  of  drunkenness,  or  permitting  drunken- 
ness, imder  a  penalty  of  £100,  to  be  recoverable  in  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  by  any  person  who  may  sue  for  it. 

17.  Accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  county,  city, 
or  borough  of  fines  received,  and  any  balance  to  be  paid  to  the 
Police  S-uperannuation  Fund. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  measure  would  multiply  a  hundred- 
fold the  chances  of  stamping  out,  or  cutting  off  the  entail  of  our 
national  vice ;  right-minded  publicans  who  really  don't  want  to 
have  drunkards  on  their  premises  would  welcome  it,  and  we 
need  not  consider  the  objections  that  would  naturally  be  raised 
by  the  disreputable  fellows  who  profit  by  the  debaucheiy  of  a 
neighbourhood.  We  already  issue  similar  descriptive  notices  to 
pawnbrokers,  warning  them  not  to  take  in  stolen  goods ;  and 
surely  a  man  is  as  well  worth  recovering  as  a  silver  teapot,  for 
his  love  and  life  may  have  been  stolen  from  a  helpless  wife  and 
children. 

The  Home  Secretaries  may  spend  their  energies  between 
devising  Bills  for  birching  half-starved  boys  who  through  poverty 
have  to  sleep  out,  or  through  carelessness  or  ignorance 
break  a  local  bye-lav,%  and  in  arranging  to  allow  16s. 
per  week  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  comparative 
luxury  a  criminal  inebriate,  and  10s.  6d.  towards  a  non-criminal 
inebriate;  but  we  must  not  rest  until  we  have  a  sensible  and 
practical  measure  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  for  grappling 
tiifectually  with  this  colossal  evil. 

The  Act  of  1898  confers  upon  the  authorities  very  dangerous 
powers  of  consigning  to  a  State  or  private  retreat  those  drunkards 
who  have  either  been  convicted  of  crime  or  of  seme  minor  offence 
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after  -a  foui'th  conviction  for  drunkenness.  Suili  person  can  be 
committed  for  three  years,  in  addition  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment inflicted  for  tlie  crime  or  offence  associated  with  the 
drunkenness. 

A  poor  woman,  when  (if  ever)  State  reformatoriei?  are 
established,  who  steals  an  article  of  clothing  from  the  door  of 
some  enterprising:  but  imprudent  draper,  to  pawn  it  for  ilie  waters 
of  Lethe,  miglit  find  the  month  she  expected  to  fit  her  jietty 
theft  extended  to  thirty-seven.  Her  husband,  if  llirice  convicted  of 
di-uukenne-ss,  will  the  next  time,  insteiid  of  five  shillings  and  costs, 
not  be  sent  to  keep  his  wife  company  in  a  State  reformatory, 
but  to  a  certified  inebriate  refonnatory,  if  he  has  also  been 
convicted  of  the  heinous  offence  of  refusing  to  leave  licensed 
premises  when  requested. 

These  words,  '"  when  requested,"  are  significant  of  the  whole 
scope  of  the  last  two  Acts,  and  remind  us  of  the  scene  depicted 
in  Punch,  where  a  respectable  landlady  calls  out  to  the  barman, 
'■  Put  that  drunken  man  out "' :  but  on  hearing  '"  Please,  ma'am, 
he's  got  fourpence,"  blandly  re])lies,  "  Then  ask  the  gentleman 
what  he'll  take." 

It  is  a  remarkable  featiue  in  the  Acts  that  they  say 
a  great  deal  about  drunkards,  licensees  of  Government  licensed 
retreats,  inspectors,  locum  tenens,  justices,  and  even  Secre- 
taries of  State,  without  once  mentioning  publicans  or 
beersellers.  The  tenn,  and  treatment  under  confinement,  the 
method  of  entry,  discharge,  and  recovery — in  case  of  escape — of 
the  patient  are  all  elaborately  devised;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  word  as  to  the  guilt  of  those  who  have  profited  by  his 
fall,  or  the  slightest  effort  to  prevent  him  from  being  served 
the  moment  he  is  restored  to  liberty  at  the  first  public-house 
he  comes  to. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  liquor  dealers,  who  treated  the 
1879  and  1888  Acts  with  the  contempt  they  deserved,  should 
be  charmed  to  have  all  their  spoiled  work  removed  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayer. 
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Mr.  (4.  C.  Long,  speaking  at  Torquay.  September  14th,  .1898, 
as  chairman  of  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  National  Defence 
Leaaue,  thus  congratulated  the  "  trade  "  :  '"  With  but  one  excep- 
tion, no  Bill  had  passed  which  affected  the  '  trade'  at  all.  Tlie 
one  exception  was  the  Inebriates  Bill,  and  tiiet  hailed  it  with 
DELIGHT,  for  they  felt  certain  if  carried  into  effect  it  would  be 
the  means  of  doing  away  with  a  great  many  drunken  cases  which 
at  the  present  time  were  the  hete  noire  of  the  '  trade,'  and  a 
curse  to  the  community.'" 

Among  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  England  is  almoist  alone, 
lagging  behind,  held  back  by  the  heav^'  money  bags  of  her 
brewers  and  distillers.  Evidence  is  forthcoming  in  abundance 
from  active  and  progressive  cities  like  Chicago  in  the  west, 
where  1,000  inebriates  have  brought  prosecutions  to  as  many 
drinksellers  ;  and  from  Brisbane,  in  advancing  Australia,  that  the 
poor  drunkard  may  be  effectively  checked  in  his  or  her  down- 
ward career  without  either  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  gaoler  or  the 
highly-paid  proprietor  of  a  retreat.  In  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned  city,  a  list  of  over  a  hundred  persons  so  prohibited 
during  about  sixteen  months  was  sent  to  me,  and  only  oi:o  name 
appeared  twice  in  the  list— a  remarkable  proof  in  itself  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  simple,  not  to  say  rough-aud-ready, 
methods  adopted. 

To  quote  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  October  22nd, 
189S,  in  a  critique  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Brown  on 
"Inebriety   amongst  the  Ancients":  — 

•  He  seems  to  think  that  legislation  can  have  no  influence 
against  intemperancty-a  counsel  of  despair.  Apparently  Mr. 
B°o\sTi  thinlvs  we  should  wait  until  a  man  is  a  drunkard  and 
then  place  him  in  an  inebriate  home.  All  other  legislation  he 
scouts  as  practically  useless.  But  if  the  law  can  help  to  cm-e 
drunkards,  it  can  also  help  in  preventing  the  manufactm-e  of 
them— a  flom-ishing  industry  that  may  be  seen  at  work  in  every 
great  city  in  this  country." 
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Casual  expressions  occasionally  met  with  in  conversations  and 
writings  on  business  topics  indicate  clearly  the  prevalence  of  a 
notion  that  the  most  economical  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labour  is  that  by  which  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer deal  directly  with  each  other.  This,  at  least,  is  regarded 
as  the  ideal  method,  to  be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
one  toward  which  the  process  of  improvement  must  inevitably 
tend.  It  is  urged  in  support  of  this  view  that  the  railway,  the 
steamship,  and  the  telegraph  have  practically  made  the  whole 
world  one  market,  that  producers  and  consumers,  far  and  near, 
have  been  brought  much  closer  than  before,  and  that — to  speak 
broadly — the  middleman,  whether  merchant  or  agent,  is  gradually 
becoming  a  needless  encumbrance.  It  is,  of  course,  recognised 
that,  in  certain  cases,  the  ideal  cannot  be  reached ;  but  those 
who  hold  it  as  desirable  commonly  hold  it  also  as  very  much  more 
widely  attainable  than  most  people  believe,  and,  indeed,  as  likely 
to  be  realised  in  course  of  time  in  most  departments  of  trade. 

This  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  lack  the  confirmation  both  of 
reason  and  of  experience.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain 
circumstances  agencies  have  been  abolished,  or  their  character 
has  undergone  change,  but  these  instances,  when  critically 
examined,  do  not  lend  any  sort  of  support  to  the  doctrine  itself. 

The  evolution  of  productive  industry,  though  not  in  all 
respects  analogous  to  that  of  commercial  industiy,  is  like  it   in 
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this,  that  it  is  iroveriied  by  the  law  of  differeutialiiji).     The  prac- 
tice of  what   Adam  Smith  callerl  the    '  divisiou   of  labour"   was 
adopted  because   of  its  manifest  advantarre  in   rcdnoiupr  tlie  cost 
and   in   increasing   the  variety    and    excellence   of   conjmodities. 
And    the    practice   has    been   carried   very    much   further,    with 
immensely  beneficial  results,  since  his  day.     In  primitive  times 
men  j)roduced  for  themselves,  or  within  their  own  little  commu- 
nities, such  things  as  they  .needed.     Tlieir  wants  were  few   and 
simple,   not   because  they  were   incapable  of  entertainintr  larger 
desires,   but    because    these   had   never   been    awakened    by    tlie 
presentation  of  objects  capable  of  satisfying  them  at  prices  within 
their  reach ;     more  frequently    not    at  all.     In  West    and    East 
Africa,  and  even  in  India,  the  people  Avere  content,  until  recent 
years,   to   sit  in  darkness  after  the  sun  had   gone  down.        But 
to-day  commerce  supplies  them  with   lamps  and    petroleum,   of 
which  their  appreciation  is  shown  by   the   constantly  enlarging 
sale  of  these  things.     In  like  manner  the  demand,  in  Africa  and 
other  backward   regions,  for  textiles,  cutleiy.    and    many  other 
useful    articles    is    steadily   becoming    more    varied    and    larger 
because    the    organisation   of   industi7   (the    division    of   labour) 
amonQst  the  more  civilised  races  enables  them  to  produce,  at  low 
cost,   and   in   man'ellous    diversity,    things   which   the   Africans, 
mainly  for  lack  of  the  necessary  organisation  and  training,  could 
not  produce,  and  could  not   even  conceive  of,  in  their   primitive 
condition.     These  instances  serve  to  illustrate  the  process  which 
has  been  going  on,  even  within  the  more  advanced  nations  them- 
selves, for   a  long  time.     Let  anyone  whose  memory    troes  back 
over  thirty  or  forty  years  walk  through  a  business  street  in   an 
English  town  or  village  and  compare   what  he  sees  in  the  shop 
windows  with  what  he  would  have  seen  there  in  his  youth.    What 
is  the  cau.se  of  the  vastly  larsrer  variety,  the  closer  adaptation  to 
taste   and    convenience    of    the    apparel,    food,   jnstrumeiitfi.    and 
hundreds  of  other  things. now  shown,  as  well  as  of  their  greater 
cheapness,  than  of  those  formerly  visible?     Machinery,  one  will 
an.swer.     Not  that  alone.     It  is   also  the  wider  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour  in  production  ;   and,  added  to  thiit. 
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the  better  ortrflnisfition  of  coiiiiiierce.  tliemorc  efficient  scrviL-e  of 
the  mifldk'man,  the  distributor. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  work  of  the  merchant,  or  njient. 
the  distributor  of  the  products  of  industry,  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  widely  different  it  is  from  that  of  the  producer,  why  the 
separation  of  the  two  functions  has  arisen,  and  why  it  is,  in  our 
day,  more  necessary  even  than  in  previous  jrenerations.  The 
mind  of  the  producer  is  fully  occupied  in  studyinfr  the  nature  of 
the  materials  he  uses  with  a  view  to  their  transformation  into 
other  materials,  in  discovering  the  mofst  efficient  means — 
mechanical  or  chemical — of  convertinpr  them  into  forms  whieli 
will  please  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  purchasers  at  a  cost  which 
will  secure  the  larcrest  demand  for  them,  and  will  yield  the  larjrest 
profit  to  himself.  The  qualities,  the  trainin^r,  and  the  experience 
of  the  merchant  are  quite  different.  He  does  not  concern  himself 
about  methods  of  production,  or  their  improvement.  He  directs 
his  mind  to  the  enlargement  and  discovery  of  markets,  to 
studying  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  consumers,  their  power 
of  purchase  and  payment,  the  ever-changincf  circumstances  which 
influence  the  demand  for  particular  things,  increasing  or  lessen- 
ing it,  or  altei'ing  its  direction  and  charitcter.  Moreover,  the 
organisations  required  for  the  performance  of  the  two  functions 
are  distinct  in  kind,  each  of  them  beincr  specially  adapted  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  If  the  producer  of  a  particular  class  of  com- 
modities and  the  merchant  who  distributes  them  were  to  change 
places,  they  would  each  find  much  of  their  previously  gained 
knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  useless,  and  each  of  them  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  leani  before  he  could  become  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  other.  Men  of  genius  have,  no  doubt,  made 
such  changes  with  sisrnal  advantaire  to  themselves  and  their 
business;  but  rare  instances  of  this  kind  do  nnt  affect  the 
general  principle  I  am  endeavouring  to  elucidate.  The  principle 
holds  good  in  trade  and  industry,  as  in  the  professions,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  s^me  extent.  A  good  lawyer  might  become  a 
good  physician  after  the  expenditure  of  much  effort  in  study, 
but  he  could  never  satisfactorily  exercise  both  professions  at  the 
same  time. 
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The  evolution  of  tlie  iiiiildleinaii  in  eoiimieiee  is  due,  then,  to 
the  same  cause  wliich  led  to  the  division  and  subdivision  of  indus- 
tries, and  the  lurtluT  division  and  subdivision  of  departments  and 
functions  in  each  industry.  A  different  kind  of  traininp:  is 
required  in  every  one  of  them,  and  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
whole  organisation  is  obtained  by  the  co-operation  of  separate 
classes  of  workers,  each  class  doing  only  that  part  for  which  it 
has  been  specially  trained.  Tlie  development  of  the  highest 
skill  and  efficiency  is  only  possible  under  this  arrangement ;  and 
where,  in  any  particular  case,  it  is  neglected,  the  force  of  the 
competition  of  others  better  organised  is  sure  in  time. to  throw 
out  of  the  race  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  neglect,  whether 
they  be  communities  or  individuals. 

But  if  the  evolution  of  the  middleman  was  natural  and 
essential  in  past  times,  his  sei-vices  are  in  our  day  not  less,  but 
more,  necessary  than  ever.  Modern  manufacture  is  becoming 
increasingly  differentiated  as  to  its  method,  and  increasingly 
diverse  as  to  its  products.  So  wide  is  the  diversity  in  some 
branches  of  industry  that  manufacturers  have  found  it  advan- 
txigeous  to  specialise  their  operations,  to  devote  themselves  only 
to  the  making  of  certain  descriptions,  for  the  supplying  of  which 
they  have  found  themselves  able  to  gain  pre-eminence.  By  this 
process  of  specialisation  many  manufacturing  enterprises, 
generically  the  same,  have  become,  in  reality,  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  if  they  severally  belonged  to  different  groups. 
Then,  too,  many  entirely  new  industries  have  arisen  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  But,  in  these,  and,  indeeil.  in  nearly  all 
manufacturing  businesses,  the  highest  success  is  attainable  only 
by  production  on  a  large  scale,  and  usually  this  involves,  in  most 
cases,  the  widest  possible  disitribution,  and  sale  of  the  product 
in  all  accessible  markets,  home,  colonial,  and  foreicn. 

Hence  arises,  in  a  higher  degree  even  than  in  former  times, 
the  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  the  middleman,  or  rather  of 
several  middlemen.  For  the  business  of  the  merchant  is  also 
specialised  in  so  far  as  its  territorial  range  is  concerned.  No 
nicrcantile  house,  however   wealthy   or  well  managed,  has   ever 
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itself  earned  on  successful  business  with  :ill  the  luiirkel*,  or  eveii 
all  the  principal  markets,  ul"  the  world,  ilicludini:  the  home  trade. 
The  particular  knowledge  of  each  market,  the  manaj;ement  of 
credit  luid  other  details  of  administration,  are  so  different  in  the 
several  countries,  ami  the  close  attention  re<iuired  to  follow,  and 
adapt  one's  aiTangements  to.  all  the  changes  constantly  going  on 
in  them  is  .so  great  that  it  is  found  most  advantageous  to  limit 
the  field  of  operations  to,  at  mofit,  a  few  well-marked  sphercs. 
But.  if  tliis  necessity  is  imposed  upon  the  merchant  who  c'.n  buy 
his  goods  anywhere,  and  when  he  pleases,  how  nuich  more  difficult 
would  it  be  for  the  manufacturer  who  has  a  constant  and  large 
production  to  get  rid  of,  to  keep  up  the  organisation  reiiuisite  to 
undertake  its  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

It  appears,  then,  that  whilst  the  original  cause  of  the  creation 
of  the  middleman  remains  in  full  force,  the  modern  tendency 
toward  greater  diversification  of  proilucls  and  toward  production 
on  a  large  scale  has  made  his  services  more  indispensable  than 
ever. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  this  conclusion  does  not  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  great  combinations  of  producers  which  have 
gained  an  almost  world-wide  monopoly. .  The  two  most  prominent 
examples  of  this  kind  are  the  Standard  Oil  (.'(jmpany  and  the 
Cotton  Tlu'ead  Combination.  But.  in  these  cases  the  pro<luct  is 
homogeneous,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  producers  are  not,  by  a  long 
way,  the  distributors  of  their  whole  production.  Moreover,  the 
intermediary  of  the  merchant  and  the  agent,  even  in  these  peculiar 
iristances,  has  not  been  entirely  dispensed  with.  Their  services 
are  still  requisite,  and  if  their  number  has  beeii  reduced — I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  been — tluit  circumstance  would  in  no  way 
invalidate  the  general  conclusion  to  which  this  investigation  has 
led. 

A  further  objection  to  the  present  view  may  po.ssibly  be 
taken.  There  are  in  Manchester,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  a 
few  huge  manufacturing  firms  who  do.  in  fact,  distribute 
their  goods  in  their  finally  finished  form  to  various  markets — 
home,    colonial,    and    foreign.        But    in    these    instances    their 
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iiiamil'aotiiring  aud  xneroaiilile  departiueuts  are  as  separate, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  adiuiuistratiou  i«  cMJiiceriied,  as  if  they 
were  carried  on  by  distinct  firms.  Tlie  mercantile  branch  is 
not  engaged  solely  in  distributing  the  production  ol  the  manu- 
facturing. It  buys  goods  in  enormous  quantilics  i'runi  other 
manufacturers,  often  in  much  larger  quantities  than  those 
received  from  the  mills  belonging  to  the  tirm  itself.  This 
enlargenaent  of  its  business  is  eseential  to  the  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  mercantile  department,  and  to  its  successful  com- 
petition with  other  merchants.  Evidently,  therefore,  these 
special  examples,  so  far  from  weakening  the  argument  here  set 
forth,  go  rather  to  strengthen  it,  for  they  show,  by  the  severance 
of  the  two  branches,  that  the  employment  of  a  middle  agency  is 
essential  to  the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  ones  own 
products. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  enormous  business 
which  has  grown  ujJ  in  Manchester  in  the  distribution  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds  affords  striking 
coutirmatiou  of  the  view  taken  in  this  paper.  About  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  when  Manchester  was  little  else  but 
a  cotton-spinning  and  manufacturing  centre,  there  were  no 
hrms  engaged  distinctively  as  merchants  in  textile  products, 
except  a  few  who  iniportei]  linen  yarn  and  cloth  from  Ireland — 
the  father  of  Tlionuis  de  t^Juincey  being  on\e  of  them.  The 
manufacturer  was  his  own  merchant,  and  sold  his  goodis  to 
customers.,  at  a  distance,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  the  twenties  and  thirties 
natives  of  these  countries — Germans  more  particularly — came  to 
England,  settling  down  in  Manchester  and  in  the  \arioufl  West 
Riding  centres  as  buying  agents  for  Continental  customers.  These, 
however,  in  com'se  of  time,  took  the  position  ui  merchants. 
Similarly,  when  the  monopoly  of  the  East  Mediterranean 
markets  lapsed  from  the  Levant  Company,  Greeks  came  to 
Manchester  and  settled  as  merchants,  trading  with  that  part  of 
the  world.  Later  on,  when  in  India  and  China  important  markets 
were  opened   out  for    textile  manufacturers,  English  and  Scotch 
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houses  were  set  up  iu  AliuichesLer,  ami  successful  Geriuaui*  autl 
Greekfi,  who  had  prospereU  greatly  iu  their  urigiual  tra^les,  also 
eulered  iulo  these  lai-ger  spheres,  where  their  aecumulutcd  capital 
and  ripe  experieuce  luund  mure  expansive  lieUls  ul'  euipluyiueut. 
Ill  those  earlier  days  of  the  ludia  ;uid  China  trade  umiieious 
textile  niaiiufacturers  were  in  the  habit  of  themselves  exporting 
their  productions  to  these  Asiatic  markets  uii  cousignmeut  iu 
competitiou  with  the  merchautiJ. 

But  the  former  system  of  distribution  by  the  producer  directly 
has  now  radically  changed.  That  which  prevailed  iu  Manchester 
a  century  ago  disappeaicd  as  soon  as  enterprising  men  from  the 
Continent  had  settled  here,  either  iu  the  capacity  of  agents 
pmxhasiug  tor  clients  in  the  countries  from  which  they  had  come, 
or  in  that  of  merchant  middlemen  woikiug  for  their  own  protit. 
The  Eiist  Mediterranean  export  trade  was  always,  1  believe,  a 
merchant  business,  mainly,  no  doubt,  because  it  arose  after  the 
uirect  dealing  ol  the  manufactmer  with  customers  on  the 
Contment  had  ceased.  In  like  muxiner  the  consignment  of  goods 
by  manufacturers  to  indiu  and  Further  Asia  is  no  longer  carried 
on,  except  m  the  case  of  a  very  few  long-established  qualities  of 
goods  with  old  trade  marks  well  known  in  distant  outlets,  in 
tills  category  must  be  included  a  few  descriptions  of  so-called 
Tiukey-red  cotton  yarns  and  printed  cotton  chintzes,  which  are 
still  shipped  by  the  producers.  But  these  arc  altogether 
exceptional  instances,  and  they  exist  mainly  because  of  the 
reputation  oi  the  trade  marks,  and  the  conservative  habits  of 
Asiatic  buyers.  Moreover,  they  constitute  altogether  but  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  trade  with  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia. 

it  appears,  then,  that  within  llie  last  eignty  yeais  llie  process 
of  evolution  has  brought  about  a  complete,  or  neaiiy  complete, 
severance  between  tlie  ftmctions  of  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
in  so  far  as  the  foreign  trade  is  concerned.  The  same  process  has 
taken  place  in  the  home  trade,  because  the  manufactui-er 
found  it  to  his  adv^intage  to  devote  his  thoughts,  his  energies, 
and  his  capital  exclusively  to  the  one  business  of  production. 
And  this  advantage  has  become  more  obvious  and  important  by 
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rousoii  of  the  imiueusc  divei'sificatiou  of  ma  i  a  if  ac  lures,  the 
greater  eoiiiplexity  of  the  processes  of  produetiuii,  and  the 
oousequeiit  inci-eased  attention  and  skill  required.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  varieties  of  texture,  length, 
width,  weight,  colour,  and  finish  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  now 
dealt  in  are  many  hundred  tiuies  more  than  thuse  f(juud  in 
Manchester  warehouses  even  so  lately  as  twenty-tive  or  thirty 
years  ago.  This  is  true,  also,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  not  only 
uf  all  the  textile  trades,  but  also  of  many  others.  Moreover,  in 
each  of  them  there  is  incessant  change,  as  well  as  vastly  increased 
diversity,  and  this  calls  for  greater  care  and  more  concentrated 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
uf  the  merchant  on  the  other.  The  extra  demands  thus  made 
on  both  have  still  further  strengthened  the  tendency  towards  the 
inevitable  separation  of  the  producing  from  the  mercantile 
function. 

Attention  should  here  be  drawn  to  the  development  of  the 
export  trade  of  Germany  witliin  the  last  twenty  years.  Accord- 
ing to  accepted  testimony  this  is  mainly  a  trade  carried  on 
directly  with  foreign  markets  by  individual  manufacturers,  or 
groups  of  manufaciuiers,  each  represented  by  its  own  travellers 
and  agents.  At  fu'st  sight  the  very  rapid  growth  of  (ierman 
export  commerce  seems  to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  work  oi 
distribution  can  be  most  successfully  done  by  the  producer.  But 
a  little  reflection  will  supply  good  ground  for  disputing  this 
conclusion.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  manufacturing 
uidustry  of  Germany  nad  largely  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the 
home  markets  to  absorb  its  products,  German  manufacturers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  position  as  wei'e  the  English 
manufacturers  of  a  century  ago.  Except  at  llambuig,  and,  perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  at  Berlin,  there  was  no  such  mercantile  export 
ox-ganisation  in  touch  with  the  mai'kets  of  the  world  as  that  which 
ha-s  long  existed  in  most  of  the  lai-ge  commercial  centres  in  this 
country.  As  a  rule,  the  manufacturer  had  not  at  hand  a  \)ody  of 
experienced  merchants,  with  their  machinery  of  distribution  and 
thiance  established,  and  ready  at  once  to  tind  customers  fttr  his 
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•roods  ill  distant  markets.  ITe  \v;u>  ronqx^Ued.  therefore,  to  set 
up  this  maeliiiiery  himself,  or  in  concert  with  other  manufacturers. 
It  w;is  an  arraniremeiit  im|M>se<l  by  neeessity,  not  by  choice  ;  a 
priniitivei.  not  a  fully-ororanised  condition. 

It  may  i>erhaps,  be  said  that  whether  pnmitive  or  not.  the 
German  system  of  direct  exportation  by  the  manufacturer  to 
foreion  nmrket*  appears  to  have  been  highly  successful,  seeing 
that  by  its  means  a  very  large  export  trade  has  been  created 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  that  is  not  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  present  argument.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  trade  thus 
directly  conducted  is  posf^ible — no  one  disputes  that — but  whether 
it  can  be  as  efficiently  conducted  in  this  manner  as  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  separate  mercantile  organisation.  The  full  story  of 
the  rise  of  the  modern  Oerman  export  trade  in  manufactures 
has  yet  to  be  told.  P^nou^h  i.«i  known  of  it  already  to  show  that 
in  some  directions  cosily  blunders  have  been  made  tlirough 
iirnorance  of  safe  conditions  of  credit  in  certain  countries — in  the 
Balkan  States,  and  in  Morocco,  for  instance.  Asrain,  a  large 
volume  of  trade  does  not  always  mean  n  profitable  trade.  The 
Oerman  home  market  is  excluded  from  free  foreiprn  competi- 
tion by  a  protectionist  Customs  tariff.  Now,  the  purpose  of 
.«uch  a  tariff  is  to  maintain  prices  at  home,  and  its  effect  is  to 
promote  the  export  of  siirplus  products — the  excess,  that  is  to 
say.  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  home  markets  to  take  off — at  the 
best  prices  which  can  be  obtained  abroad,  even  though  these  should 
be  below  the  cost  of  production.  Occasional  instances  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found,  even  in  this  Free  Trade  country,  in  which  the 
price  of  articles  manufactured  by  only  a  few  firms  is,  by  agree- 
ment, similarly  differentiated.  But  a  practice  which  is  here 
exceedingly  rare  and  exceptional,  is  frequent  and  almost  con.stant 
in  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The  prices  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom  are,  in  almost  all  departments, 
precisely  the  same  whether  the  Vjuyer  wants  them  for  home 
distribution  or  for  export.  An  excess  of  production  tells,  there- 
fore, upon  prices  all  round,  without  discrimination  as  to  the 
destinatinn    of  the    eoods.     But   where  a   Protect ioni.<t    Custuni- 
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pnlicT  prevails  this  is  not  tlie  case.  I  ain  not  arguing  that  the 
enomcious  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactures  from  r.ei-many 
is  wholly  or  even  mainly,  accounted  for  in  this  way.  T  only 
observe  that  it  is  to  be  partly  so  explainerl.  But  the  main 
consideration  which  I  urge  is  that  this  increase  is  not  a  proof  that 
the  method  of  direct  export  by  the  producer  usually  adopted  in 
Germany  is  better  than  the  metho  1  of  distribution  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  merchant. 

But  although  the  method  of  conducting  the  export  trade, 
through  the  medium  of  the  merchant,  appears  thus  to  be  the  most 
efficient,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
beneficial  change.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  mercantile  system  which,  in  so  fai*  as  the  export  of  manu- 
factures is  more  highly  developed  in  this  oountry  than  elsewhere, 
is  continually  undergoing  improvement.  It  is  organised  mainly 
on  geographical  lines,  and  this  form  of  differentiation  seems 
likely  to  be  permanent.  But.  in  another  way.  change  is  taking 
place  which  is  advantageous  both  to  the  industries  and  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country-.  Many  merchants  are  enlarging  the 
scope  of  their  business,  in  so  far  as  the  varieties  of  the  merchan- 
dise which  they  handle  arc  concerned.  In  our  trade  with  the 
smaller  markets  they  have  individually  long  been  accustomed  to 
export  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  goods.  Shipjoers  to  West  Africa, 
for  example,  have  for  many  years  sent  to  their  branches  or  agents 
their  textile  manufactures,  hardware,  pottery',  provisions,  wines, 
and  spirits,  and  other  commodities.  Tliis  comprehensive  kind 
of  business  is  spreading  to  some  of  the  larger  markets.  Merchants 
who  fonnerly  dealt  only  with  one  trroup  of  articles,  say  textiles, 
have  now  added  other  departments,  and  this  jn-ocess  of  enlarge- 
ment is  still  going  on.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this 
alteration.  A  merchant  whose  staff  is  capable  and  well  organised 
in  the  trade  of  a  particular  region,  even  an  extensive  one,  is  in 
possession  of  valuable  knowledge  of  the  market  and  the  country 
with  which  he  is  trading,  applicable  not  only  to  one  but  to 
several  branches.  His  clerioiil  staff,  his  agencies,  to  a  consider- 
able extent  his  travelling  representatives,  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
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orf;:-dni(«atiuii  iut.  as  well  ada[jted  to  de5\l  with  several  classes  of 
goods  as  with  one.  In  soino  wisee,  especially  in  large  businesses, 
it  is  found  necessiiry  to  have  separate  buying  departments.  Each 
of  these  is,  however,  capable  of  including  within  it  so  many 
kinds  of  L'oods  coming  under  the  same  general  class,  and  the  cost 
of  adiuini.>.tiation  when  spread  over  the  departments  is  so  low 
the  the  nianufacturei"  of  each  description  cannot  possibly  compete 
with  the  mercitant  in  the  work  of  distribution.  It  is  frequently 
said,  in  consular  reixtrts  and  other  puljlications,  that  manufac- 
turers of  i^irticular  descriptions  of  goods  are  in  the  habit  of  for- 
warding lists  of  their  productions  to  various  markets  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  obtain  orders,  and  their  wajit  of  success  is  attributed 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  to  which 
these  documents  are  sent,  and  of  the  wants  and  customs  of  the 
markets  there.  But  there  is  a  veiy  easy  and  obvious  remedy 
for  such  failures.  Let  the  manufacturer  seek  the  services  of  a 
merchant  already  established  in  the  trade  wliich  he  desires  to 
enter.  He  will  find,  after  due  search,  that  if  his  goods  can  be 
advantageously  sold  in  such  markets  he  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  much  more  rapidly  and  at  much  less  cost  thro\igh 
the  medium  of' the  merchant  than  by  efforts  to  reach  the  market 
himstlt".  On  the  other  hand,  the  merohant.  unless  there  are 
special  reasons  why  he  should  not  do  so,  will  usually  be  found 
re;idT  to  undertake  the  new  trade.  And  if  in  any  case  a  par- 
ticular firm  should  not  desire  to  midertake  the  work,  there  are 
others  who  would  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

•  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  in  respect  of  the  distri- 
bution of  manufactures  at  least,  there  is  no  mercantile  organisation 
in  th/e  world  which  is  so  capable  of  widespread,  efficient,  and 
economical  distribution  as  is  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
probably  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  advance  of  that  erf 
any  other  countn*.  and  if  the  signs  of  its  activity  and  wakefulness 
to  the  nettl  for  adaptation  to  changing  circumstances  are  not 
misleading,  it  is  likely  to  retain  its  pre-eminence  in  the  future. 
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WriETHER  combination  ori^rinated  with  masters  or  men  it  ia 
impossible  to  say.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it  began  with  the 
one,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  other.  As  a  general  rule, 
wherever  we  find  the  openitives  consj^iring  together  we  find  the 
masters  conspiring  also.  In  the  check-makers'  dispute  of  1758 
the  masters  appear  to  have  been  combined  as  well  as  the  men.* 
But  before  that  the  Manchester  masters  had  conspired  together, 
seemingly,  since  the  Oldham  weavers  were  agitating  in  1758  to 
recover  the  reduction  forced  from  them  thirteen  years  earlier, 
for   the  feeble  reason   that  the  Young  Pretender's  Highlanders 


''Letter  on  the  ditputi  betireen  Ihc  Ckeck-nuike^rs  and  their    Wearer$,\  1759  (Manchester 
Library),  p.  11. 
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"  took  a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  the  town."*  Adam  Smith's 
shrewd  gue«s  that  "  the  masters  are  always,  and  everywhere,  in  a 
sort,  of  tacit,  but  constant  and  unifoirm,  combination  not  to  raise 
wages  above  their  actual  rate  "  was  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth.  Combinations  against  the  operative®  were,  of  course, 
assisted  by  meetings  for  trade  objects,  and  by  s^uch  institutions 
as  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Tliat  of  Manchester  came  into 
existence  in  1794,  and  its  influence  was  very  considerable. 

Conspiracy  there  certainly  was  in  the  cases  quoted  above; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  not  evanescent. 
Foi-mal  employers'  associations,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  were 
forced  into  existence  by  the  elaboration  and  spread  of  ti'ade 
unions.  Among  the  weavers  this  is  to  be  observed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and.  consequently,  we  find  the 
masters  at  Glasgow  with  some  kind  of  association  prior  to  1787, 
when  it  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  But,  apparently,  it  was 
refonned  somewhere  about  1812,  when  the  weavers,  having 
collected  large  funds,  forced  the  magistrates  to  fix  rates.  These 
rates  the  masters  refused  to  obseiwe,  and  then  followed  a  strike, 
extending  from  Aberdeen  to  Carlisle,  which  lasted  for  three 
weeks,  and  would  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  arrest  of  the 
committee  managing  it.  Lancashire  was  associated  with  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  this  movement.! 

The  earliest  association  of  master  spinners  I  can  discover  is 
that  which  conducted  the  Manchester  strike  of  1818,  and  is  said 
to  have  existed  for  some  years  prior  to  that  date.;  Shortly  after, 
if  not  in  1818,  this  association  was  managed  by  a  paid  secretary.§ 
One   of   the   stronsrest  of   the    earlv   masters'    associations    was 


*  Resolution  of    the    Weavers  in  1758  (MS.  in  the  possessioa  of  Mr.  S.   Andrew,  of 
Oldham). 

t  On  all  the  above  see  Reports,  &c.,  1S24,   V.  60;   alec  Richmond's  Narrative  oi  the 
Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Poputation,  1S25,  pp.  14-32. 

1  Gorton,  Sept.  12th  (n.  136)  and  Sept.  26th  (pp.  151-2),  181S ;  Appeal  of  Cotton  Spinners 
Dec.  24,  1818.  In  the  latter  the  men  say  "  Not  many  weeks  ago  we  made  a  stand  against 
the  mercenary  and  selfish  combination  of  our  employers." 

Reports,  (fee,  1838,  Vllt.,  3634  and  3283-00. 
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undoubtedly  that  at  Glas-ow,  founded  in  .18l>:{,  and  still  existing 
in  1837.  It  had  no  written  rules,  no  fixed  times  or  places  of 
meeting,  and  no  regular  subscriptions;  but  it  imposed  levies  on 
each  master  pi-oportional  to  the  number  of  spindles  in  his  mill, 
and  employed  a  secretary.*  Tliere  were  numerous  other  associa- 
tions, foi-mal  and  inforaial— for  instance,  at  Ashtou,  Bolton, 
Oldham,  and  Preston.f  But  they  tended  to  be  of  only  slight 
stability  since  custom  was  breaking  down  and  competition  was 
rising  up,  and  therefore  businesses  were  acquiring  an  individuality 
such  as  they  had  not  before.  When  employers  took  concerted 
action  the  feeling  soon  arose  in  some  that  they  were  being  used 
as  tools  by  others  who  were  going  to  reap  all  the  gains.  It  was 
not  until  the  similarities  in  conditions  in  one  place  became 
marked  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  that  masters' 
combinations- began  to  be  continuously  effective.  Eariy  in  the 
century,  moreover,  there  were  great  differences  in  wages,  so 
that  an  employer's  worst  enemies  were  those  of  his  own  trade 
who  pursued  "the  gi-inding  system"  and  undersold  him,  and 
with  whom,  therefore,  he  naturally  could  nor  cordially  co-operate. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  sui-prising  that  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Artisans  and  Machinery  of  1824:  there  are  no  strong 
masters'  combination  referred  to,  except  that  of  the  ten  London 
t}T5e-founders,  and  the  Glasgow  Spinners'  Association  already 
mentioned.  So  great  were  mutual  suspicions  that  when  the 
Manchester  fine  spinners  combined  in  1830  they  chose  for  their' 
chairman  a  gentleman  of  another  trade.  J  Masters  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  trade  unions  to  crush  their  rivals  as 
Senior  pointed    out    when   reporting    on    Combinations    to    Ihe 


*  Evidence  of  Houldsworth,  Dunlnp,  McDougal  and  Smith,  to  the  Oommittee  of  1824 
and  of  tlie  first,  Allison  and  Todd  to  the  Committee  of  1837  ;  also  Statement  of  tue  due  of 
t  .r  G.asgoia  Master  C Mon  Spinneri.  1825  ;  Evidence  of  Campbell  to  the  Committee  of  1825 

t  Cobbetls  Weekly  RtgitUr,  30lh  August,  1823,  Manchester  Guanlimi,  Feb.  22,  1S2;{  (both 
quoted  from  Webb  IISS.,  Te.xtiles  I.,  5,  and  II.,  2);  Account  of  the  Asbtou  ."itrike  for 
tiie  Social  Science  Association,  IStiO  ;  Andrew's  Annals  of  Oldham  (puVjlished  in  an  Oldham 
l«ai)er.     Mr.  Andrew  has  preserved  a  copy). 

:  Character;  OhJ.cls,  oii,l  Eflccts  of  Trades  Unions,  1834,  p.  101.     As  to  the  weakness  of 
the  early  employeis'  Assudilions,  see  also  On  CouMnaliont  of  Trades,  1831,  pp.  20—5 
* 
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prices  on  the  long  mules  was  tlit  contention  that  the  amount  of 
labour  varied  directly  as  the  number  of  spindles*  (an  obviously 
absurd  contention);  and  it  was  also  urged  that  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  operatives  were  seriously  affected  by  work  on  the 
larger  mules. f  It  should  be  noted  that  the  discounted,  prices 
offered  by  the  masters  provided  wages  increas^ing  with  the  number 
of  spindles,  but  whether  the  increases  were  proportional  to  the 
increased  labour  involved,  cannot  be  said.  Nor  can  it  be  laid 
down  dogmatically  that  a  less  than  proportional  increase  would 
not  have  left  unaffected  the  net  advantages  enjoyed  by  spinners ; 
for,  though  gi-eater  effort  was  required  to  work  the  longer  mules, 
they  called  for  no  gi'eater  skill  than  the  machines  which  they  dis- 
placed. But  the  question  of  what  was  the  fair  extra  wage  for 
the  extra  work  on  the  new  mules  was  only  the  apparent  point  at 
issue.  Employers  were  really  faced  by  a  determined  effort  to 
stop  economies  in  production  of  a  particular  kind,  an  effort, 
moreover,  with  which  some  of  their  own  class  were  associated.  | 
And  they  were  faced  also,  but  not  so  generally,  by  other  demands 
equally  impossible  to  concede.  In  1810  we  find  some  Lancashire 
spinners  going  so  far  as  to  demand  the  right  to  submit  three  names 
for  each  vacancy  in  the  mills ;  §  and  a  few  years  later  the  Glasgow 
spinners  were  demanding  the  right  to  keep  the  work  of  one  town 
for  the  citizens  of  that  town,||  and  were  calling  on  the  masters 


*  U.-iied  Trades'  Co-operative  Journal,  April  3id,  1S30,  p.  35. 

t  In  the  appendix  (p.  310-11)  to  the  first  Report  on  the  Combination  of  Workpeople  of 
133S,  it  ia  stated  that  the  -weight  of  coupled  mule  carriages  for  fine  yarns  was  15 
hundred-weight  2  qrs.  19  lbs.  and  of  mule  carriages  for  coarse  yarns  fourteen  hundred- 
weight, and  that  to  "  put  up  "  the  latter  three-quarters  of  the  ordinary  power  of  a  horse 
was  required.    The  statement  was  made  by  Doherty. 

I  See  above. 

^Charwter,  Object,  and  Effect  of  Tra^le  Unions,  p.  IC.  The  object  cf  the  demand  was 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  associated  spinners  against  free  Libour,  and  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  organisation  more  exhaustive. 

II  Reports,  &c.,  1S24,  V.,  616.  Asserted  by  Houldsworth,  but  denied  by  McDougaU 
and  Smith.  However,  in  1829,  at  the  Ramsey  Congress,  the  Glasgow  spinners  were 
accised  of  this  exclusiveuess,  and  they  opposed  the  proiwsal  (which  was  adopted)  to 
admit  any  member  of  the  amalgamation  to  all  districts  (Report,  27-:;2).  But  the  Glasgoi- 
hands  returned  to  their  old  poUcy.  Only  members  of  the  Glasgow  union  were  allowed 
to  be  employed   in  Glasgow,   and  by  the   rules  handed  in  to  the   Committee  of    183S 
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to  (.lisiuiss  men  whom  they  disliked  or  could  not  coerce,  and  to 
recall  others  who  had  betii  dismissed.*  But  in  Glasgow  just 
then,  and  later  up  to  IS37,  excessive  strength  had  made  the  union 
wild,  and  cnnsequently  its  action  is  not  to  l)e  regarded  as  alto- 
gether normal.  A  newspaper  of  the  time  referred  to  the 
"  audacious  attempt  of  the  cotton  spinners  to  tuna  all  the  mills 
into  a  petty  democracy,  and  to  gain  the  complete  upper  hand  of 
their  masters."! 

.  Those  who  would  understand  these  events  must  remember 
that  they  occuiTed  in  a  period  of  very  rapid  change,  and  that 
modern  industrial  conditions  were  only  just  shaping  themselves. 

Tlie  temporary  power  of  the  early  employers'  associations,  which 
enabled  them  to  overcome  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the  men. 
was  attributable  not  mez'ely  to  the  natural  suppression  of  private 
feuds  by  the  general  fear  of  a  common  enemy,  but  also  to  a 
device  by  which  their  cohesion  was  artificially  maintained  d\iring 
ptriods  of  stress.  This  device  consisted  in  each  member  binding 
himself  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
general  will — an  expedient  of  doubtful  legality  which  was  never 


(pp.  Mii-'')  •any  lu^i-c  who  }iud  Iciirnt  in  Glasgow  were  ;iiinitted  lus  inumbcrs.  Later 
strangers  were  admitted  to  tlie  union  for  extra  payments  and  a  heavy  entrance  fee.  (See 
above  ;  also  Reports,  iic,  183S,  VIII.,  p.  306.) 

*  Statenxent  of  Proprietors  of  Cotton  Mills  in  Glasgow,  1S25,  pp.  4,  5,  S,  19  et  passim  ; 
aUo  much  evidence  to  the  Committees  of  1824  and  183S,  e  g.  Reports,  &.C.,  1824,  V.  470. 
Here  for  example  is  the  dem:iud  made  by  Houldswortli's  Spinners  : — 

"We  unanimously  agree  that  we  are  defrauded  in  our  sizes;  we  wish  the  quadrant 
and  reel  to  be  adjusted  ;  we  wish  seven  cops  to  be  rasped  ;  the  fnur  top  rasps  to  be  taken 
off.;ind  the  seven  next  for  the  quadrant  as  it  was  formerly  ;  wo  wish  all  the  fines  to  be 
entirely  done  away  with.  We  entreat  you  to  take  these  two  men  back  to  their  wheels,  as 
you  see  no  other  man  will  take  them,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  better  for  you  and  us 
both.  We  liave  too  many  masters  ;  therefore  we  insist  on  you  to  give  the  power  to  one 
man,  and  we  will  abide  by  him  if  reasonable.  We  consider  that  Mr.  Dyson  and  James 
Fisher  are  too  vigilant,  by  imposing  on  the  general  i>art  of  the  men,  therefore  we  wish 
you  to  give  them  a  reprimand  before  us.  We  consider  Mr.  Russell  to  be  no  judge  of  his 
business,  therefore,  we  insist  on  you  to  turn  him  off,  and  get  a  man  who  Is  a  judge  of  his 
business.  We  insist  you  will  make  no  examples  on  this  occasion,  as  we  are  all  involved 
alike,  and  will  stick  to  each  other,  if  done.  Lastly,  we  insist  ttuit  you  will  admit  no 
inai£ferent  characters  to  work  among  us,  and  that  John  M'Kenzie  Phillips  may  not  be 
admitted  with  us  in  future.  Anderson,  7th  April,  1823." 

Other  instances  of  the  men's  demand  that  foremen  and  other  hands  should  be 
dismissed  are  given  in  Haiernent  of  the  Proprietors  of  Cotton  Mills  in  Otasgoa,  p.  4. 

t  Cnseor'lhe  Operatives,  Glasgow,  lS2o,  p.  22. 
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prices  on  the  long  mules  was  the  contention  that  the  amount  of 
labour  varied  directly  as  the  number  of  spindles*  (an  obviously 
absurd  contention);  'and  it  was  also  urged  that  the  health  and 
comfort  of  tlie  operatives  were  seriously  affected  by  work  on  the 
larger  mules. f  It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  discounted  jn-ices 
offered  by  the  masters  provided  wages  increasing  witli  the  number 
of  spindles,  but  whether  the  increases  were  proportional  to  the 
increased  labour  involved  cannot  be  said.  Nor  can  it  be  laid 
down  dogmatically  that  a  less  than  proportional  increase  would 
not  have  left  unaffected  the  net  advantages  enjoyed  by  spinners ; 
for,  though  greater  effort  was  reqiiired  to  work  the  longer  mules, 
they  called  for  no  gTeater  skill  than  the  machines  which  they  dis- 
placed. But  the  question  of  what  was  the  fair  extra  wage  for 
the  extra  work  on  the  new  mules  was  only  the  apparent  point  at 
issue.  Employers  were  really  faced  by  a  determined  effort  to 
stop  economies  in  production  of  a  particular  kind,  an  effort, 
moreover,  with  which  some  of  their  O'wn.  class  Avere  associated.  | 
And  they  were  faced  also,  but  not  so  generally,  by  other  demands 
equally  impossible  to  concede.  In  1810  we  find  some  Lancashire 
spinners  going  so  far  as  to  demand  the  right  to  submit  three  names 
for  each  vacancy  in  the  mills ;  §  and  a  few  years  later  the  Glasgow 
spinners  were  demanding  the  right  to  keep  the  work  of  one  town 
for  the  citizens  of  that  town,||  and  were  calling  on  the  masters 


*  U.dled  Trades'  Co-operative  Journal,  April  3id,  1830,  p.  35. 

t  In  the  appendix  (p.  310-11)  to  the  first  Report  on  the  Combination  of  Workpeople  of 
133S,  it  is  stated  that  the  weight  of  coupled  mule  carriages  for  tine  .yarns  was  15 
hundred-weight  2  qrs.  19  lbs.  and  of  mule  carriages  for  coarse  yarns  fourteen  hundred- 
weight, and  that  to  "  put  up  "  the  latter  three-quarters  of  the  ordinary  power  of  a  horse 
was  required.     The  statement  was  made  by  Doherty. 

t  See  above. 

%Character,  Object,  a.ul  Effect  of  Trade  Unions,ix  IG.  The  object  .f  the  demand  was 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  associated  spinners  against  free  labour,  and  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  organisation  more  exhaustive. 

II  Reports,  &c.,  1S24,  V.,  610.  Asserted  by  Houldsworth,  but  denied  by  McDougall 
and  Smith.  However,  in  1829,  at  the  Ramsey  Congress,  the  Glasgow  spinners  were 
accused  of  this  exclusiveuess,  and  they  opposed  the  proposal  (which  was  adopted)  to 
admit  any  member  of  the  amalgamation  to  all  districts  ( Report,  27-:;-J).  But  the  Glasgow 
hands  returned  to  their  old  policy.  Only  members  of  the  Glasgow  union  were  allowed 
to  be  employed   in  Glasgow,   and  by  the   rules  handed  in  to  the   Committee  of    1838 
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to  dismiss  men  whom  they  disliked  or  could  not  coerce,  and  to 
recall  others  who  had  been  dismissed.*  But  in  Glasgow  just 
then,  and  later  up  to  1837,  excessive  strength  had  made  the  union 
wild,  and  consequently  its  action  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether normal.  A  newspaper  of  the  time  referred  to  the 
"audacious  attempt  of  the  cotton  spinners  to  turn  all  the  mills 
into  a  petty  democracy,  and  to  piin  the  complete  upper  hand  of 
their  masters."! 

.Those  who  would  understand  these  events  must  remember 
that  they  occun-ed  in  a  period  of  very  rapid  change,  and  th:it 
modern  industrial  conditions  were  only  just  shaping  themselves. 

The  temporary  power  of  the  early  employers'  associations,  which 
enabled  them  to  overcome  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the  men, 
was  attributable  not  merely  to  the  natural  suppression  of  private 
feuds  by  the  general  fear  of  a  common  enemy,  but  also  to  a 
device  by  which  their  cohesion  was  artificially  maintained  during 
periods  of  stress.  This  device  consisted  in  each  member  binding 
himself  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
general  will — an  expedient  of  doubtful  les'ality  which  was  never 


(pp.  303-iJ)  only  those  who  had  learnt  in  Glasgow  were  admitted  as  members.  Later 
strangers  were  admitted  to  the  union  for  extra  payments  and  a  heavy  entrance  fee.  (See 
above  ;  also  Reports.  i:c.,  183S,  VIII.,  p.  306.) 

*  Stateiiunt  of  Proprietors  of  Cotton  Mills  in  Glasgotc,  1S25,  pp.  4,  5,  S,  19  et  pasaini ; 
also  much  evidence  to  the  Committees  of  1824  and  1838,  e  g.  Reports,  &c.,  1824,  V.  470. 
Here  for  example  is  the  demand  made  by  Houldsworth's  Spinners  : — 

"We  unanimously  agree  that  we  are  defrauded  in  oirr  sizes  ;  we  wish  the  quadrant 
and  reel  to  be  adjusted  ;  we  wish  seven  cops  to  be  rasped  ;  the  four  top  rasps  to  be  taken 
off.  and  the  seven  next  for  the  quadrant  as  it  was  formerly  ;  we  wish  all  the  fines  to  be 
entirely  done  away  with.  We  entreat  you  to  take  these  two  men  back  to  their  wheels,  as 
you  see  no  other  man  will  take  them,  and  we  hope  it  will  j^rove  better  for  you  and  us 
both.  We  liave  too  many  masters  ;  therefore  we  insist  on  you  to  give  the  power  to  one 
man,  and  we  will  abide  by  him  if  reasonable.  We  consider  that  Mr.  Dyson  and  James 
•Fisher  are  too  vigilant,  by  imposing  on  the  general  part  of  the  men,  therefore  we  wish 
you  to  give  them  a  reprimand  before  vis.  We  consider  Mr.  Russell  to  be  no  judge  of  his 
business,  therefore,  we  insist  on  you  to  turn  him  off,  and  get  a  man  who  is  a  judge  of  his 
business.  We  insist  you  will  make  no  examples  on  this  occasion,  as  we  are  all  involved 
alike,  and  will  stick  to  each  other,  if  done.  Lastly,  we  insist  that  you  will  admit  no 
indifferent  characters  to  work  among  us,  and  that  John  M'Kenzie  Phillips  may  not  be 
admitted  with  us  in  futvire.  Anderson,  7th  April,  1823." 

Other  instances  of  the  men's  demand  that  foremen  and  other  hands  should  be 
dismissed  are  given  in  Sstatetnent  of  the  Proprietors  of  Cotton  Mills  in  Glasgow,  p.  4. 


t  Cone  or' the  Operatives,  Glasgow,  lS2o,  p.  22. 
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put  to  the  proof,  thoug'h  at  Preston,  as  late  as  1853,  n  master  was 
intimidated  by  threats  of  procedure  in  a  Court  of  Law  to  exact 
the  fine.  The  device  of  the  penalty  appeared  before  1818,  and 
it  was  quite  common  some  years  later.  In  the  Preston  strike  of 
IS.")/}  it  was  fixed  at  no  less  a  sum  than  ,£5,000.* 

Beyond  question  the  years  about  1830  form  the  most 
interesting  period  in  the  early  history  of  combinations 
in  the  cotton  industry.  It  was  a  time  when  the  trade 
unions  were  exhibiting  not  only  greater  powers  of  endurance, 
but  also  more  efficient  organisation.  They  ceased  to  be 
mobs  and  became  disciplined  forces.  Moreover,  their  leaders 
began  to  employ  strategy  in  directing  them.  The  principle 
of  concentrating  the  whole  force  of  "  the  trade  "  on  one  district, 
to  be  selected  by  ballot  when  other  districts  alsa  had  pressing 
grievances,  was  adopted ;  f  and  sometimes,  even,  a  district  would 
be  attacked  piecemeal.  Employers  also  were  not  behindhand 
in  losing  their  associations  to  the  greatest  advantage.  When  the 
hands  turned  out  from  one  or  a  few  mills  they  sometimes  locked 
out  the  whole  district,  and  when  the  district  was  "  stnick  "  they 
occasionally  succeeded  in  procuring  "  lock  outs  "  in  other  districts 
as  well.  For  instance,  the  Glasgow  masters  "  shut  down "  the 
district  in   1824  to  settle  the  dispute  at  Houldsworth's  mill. J 


*  111  the  strike  of  1S29,  M'Williams  said,  one  master  had  suggested  terms  to  his  men,  and 
the  men  decided  to  accept  them.  Then  they  waited  upon  the  master.  '  He  said,  "  Men, 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  cannot  stand  to  the  engagement  to  the  proposition  which  I 
have  make."'  We  were  verymuch  alarmed  at  that,  and  I  said,  "  Why  Mr.  Green  how  does 
that  occijir?"  He  said,  "  I  have  heen  to  the  Masters'  Association  to-day,  and  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  were  bound  together  by  a  bond  of  £500  if  any  one  master  should  deviate 
from  the  first  lists  proposed."  "Wliy,"  I  said,  "  I  would  not  mind  that."  "But,"  he 
said,  "  they  have  further  told  me  that  if  I  consent  to  ^dve  this  list,  they  will  throw  their 
goiids  into  the  same  market  which  I  go  into  with  my  yarns  at  a  ])rice  which  will  utterly 
ruin  me."  (Reports,  &c.,  IS.'^S,  VIII.,  3655).  See  .also  fforg-o/i,  September  l'2th,  1818, 
p.  136  ;  and  account  of  the  Preston  strike  for  the  Social  Science  Association. 

t  Report  oj  Ramsey  Congress,  resolutions  9  and  10,  and  debate  pp.  23-5  :  resolutions  4 
and  5  passed  at  Manchester  in  December,  1830  (Appendix  II.  to  On  Cornhiiiatiom  o 
Trades.) 

t  Statement  of  Pro2>rietors  oj  Cotton  TPorks  in  Glos'iow,  A-c,  coir  of  the  Operatiret,  (tc, 
1S25,  pp.  19,  20  and  28.  For  another  example,  see  Butterworth's  lUstonj  of  Oldham,  pp. 
215-6.  See  also  Reports,  &c.,  1S24,  V.,  574  and  477. 
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Acraiii.  during  a  dispute  at  Manchester,  the  secretary  of  the 
Master  Fine  Spinners'  Association  called  on  the  c(>;irse  spinners 
to  lock  out  their  men  on  the  ground  of  a  previous  arrangement,* 
''nd  the  coarse  spinners  tliereupon  insisted  on  their  men  signing  a 
document  engaging  to  give  no  help  to  the  fine  spinners,  for 
whom  they  were  contributing  at  that  time  about, 3s.  a  veeek  each. 
This  the  men  stoutly  refused  to  do,  and  the  result  was  a  "turn 
i)Ut  "  of  all  the  coarse  spinners. f  Tliere  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
no  instance  on  record  of  the  operatives  threatening  to  strike 
mills  not  affected  by  a  dispute  unless  employers  agreed  in  writing 
not  to  support  other  employers  whose  men  were  on  strike.  The 
policy  of  locking  out  men  not  involved  in  a  dispute,  with  a  view 
to  coercing  those  who  were,  which  is  still  pi'actised,  lei  to  threats 
of  "sjnnpathetic  strikes'';  and  when  it  was  specially  prevalent, 
about  the  middle  sixties,  the  Ignited  Kingdom  Alliance  of 
Organised  Trades  was  formed  to  deal  with  it.  The  secretaiy  of 
the  Preston  spinners  sat  on  its  executive.  But  it  proved  a  poor 
thing.  Beginning  in  Januaiy,  1867.  with  53  trades  and  a 
membership  of  59,750,  which  increased  to  68  trades  and 
61,203  members  shortly  after,  it  found  itself  with,  but  23,580 
members,  belonging  to  47  trades,  by  the  September  of  the 
same  year:  and  in  1870  it  died  out  entirely.^  There  is 
another  piece  of  strategy  which  is  worth  mentioning. 
The  trade  unions  soon  learnt  from  bitter  experience,  especially 
from  the  fate  of  'the  Lal)our  Protection  Society,  which 
was  formed  to  resist  i-eductions,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  strike 
in  a  falling  market ;  and  the  masters  leanit  at  the  same  time 
that  by  precipitating  disputes  in  times  of  bad  trade  they  might 
insure  being  unhampered  when  trade  improved.  And  so  the  strike 
and  the  lock-out  became  prospective  and  retrospective.  Engels 
asserted  that   the  Cliartist   strikes  of    1842    in   Lancashire  were 


*  fjnittd  Iradtt'  Co-operatire  JoumcU,  1830,  April  24th,  p.  57. 

t  Reports,  Ac,  1838,  VIII.,  3,632  and  3,776.     The  "  presentation  of  the  document  "  w.as 
quite  common. 

♦  Webb's  Uutory,  pp.  241-2  ;  also  rules  in  the  Webb  Collection  in  the  I>ondon  Library 
of  Pi'litical  Science. 
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brought    about    by   the    masters    in  the  first    instanco   to  avoid 
trou!)Ios  wlien  tlio  bad  times  were  over.* 

We  have  already  observed  that  after  the  crisis,  which  came  to 
a  head  in  the  thirties,  trade  unions  and  masters'  associations  both 
sank  into  comparative  insignificance.     No  revival  of  any  impor- 
tance took  place  until  after  the  middle  of  the  centuiy.    Tlien  the 
present  associations  began  to  come  into  existence,  and  they  have 
continuously   developed   ever   since.        Many    of    the    employers' 
associations  were  altogether  new,  but  others  were  more  or  less 
connected  with  those   of  earlier  years.        Tlie   Preston   Masters' 
Association,    founded   in    1836,    had  never   been    disbanded.     It 
dealt  with  disputes  having  reference  to  wages  up  to  1816,  and 
thereafter  until    1853  though   inactive  it  was   not  dead.     Tliis 
dormant  association  "  was  revived,  extended,  and  organised  upon 
a  new  foundation,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March,  1853,"  a  date 
prior  to   that   of  the  first   agitation  among  the  Preston  hands, 
which,  says  James  Lowe,t  "  completely  demolishes  the  argument 
that   the  masters  were  driven  to  combine  by  the  schemes  and 
machinations  of  the  delegates  "  ;    an  assertion  which  is  true  only 
if  Preston  alone  is  referred  to  (and  which  is  then  hardly  important), 
since    agitations  had  been  troubling  other   Tparts   of  Lancashire 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Fylde  men  being,  as  usual, 
the  last  to  feel   them.       And   1853   saw  not  only  the  Preston 
Masters'  Association  revived  and  extended,  but  what  was  in  effect 
an  amalgamation  of  masters'  associations  formed  to  raise  a  defence 
fund  for  the  support   of  the  employers  in  Preston.     This  fund, 
raised  by  a  weekly  lev;v'  of  five  per  cent  on  the  wages  bill  of  each 
employer,  was  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
rendered  unproductive  by  the  strike  :  and,  further,  the  expense  of 
importing  labour  (Irish,  agi'icultural,    and    ultimately    spinners 
from  Glasgow)  was  charged  to  it.  J     Events  at  Preston  do  not 
form  an  isolated  instance.     There  were  many  other  local  associa- 


*  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  Englan-i,  in  18hh,  p.  232. 

t  Report  on  Trades  Unions  for  the  Social  Science  Association  (ISGO)  p.  214. 

\  ReiJort  of  Committee  to  Mamge  Ibc  Fnnl,  l?o4  (Ma-^ch  st  r  Library.) 
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tions  of  employers  at  the  same  time.*  Tlie  Blackburn  masttrs 
were  combined  early  in  the  fifties,  and  it  was  their  association 
which  intei'V'ened  in  the  Padiham  strike  of  1859,  and  ultimately 
caused  its  settlement.  At  Padiham  the  masters  conspii-ed,  using 
the  device  of  the  penalty,  to  can-y  on  the  dispute  of  that  year, 
and  to  support  them  the  Burnley  Association  formed  the  Lanca- 
shire Master  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Defence  Society, 
which  was  joined  by  the  following  towns  at  least  (in  addition  to 
Burnley),  Preston,  Clitheroe,  Hai-wood.  Colne,  Sabden,  and 
Marsden.f  At  Oldham  a  masters"  association  is  said  to  haAe 
been  in  existence  in  1829  (one  was  probably  fonned  in  1825,  as 
we  have  already  seen),  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  continuous 
history  up  to  the  present  day.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  a 
new  and  vigorous  employers'  association,  founded  in  September, 
1866,  to  fuse  shortly  after  with  an  older  association  then  still  in 
being. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  extensive  associations  of 
employers  in  the  cotton  industry,  two  concerned  chiefly  with 
spinning  and  two  with  weaving.  The  former  are  "  The  Federa- 
tion" (including  nine  local  associations,  of  which  Oldham  is  one), 
Avith  eighteen  million  spindles ;  and  the  Bolton  Association, 
with  seven  million  spindles;  the  latter  are  the  North  and  North- 
East  Lancashire  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  con- 
taining not  more  than  three  million  spindles,  and  the  United 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association.  J  It  is  noteworthy  that  there 
is  no  amalgamated  association  of  mastei-s,  as  of  men,  in  either 
spinning  or  Aveaving.  The  majority  of  masters  contend  that  local 
conditions  are  not  sufficiently  alike  to  render  it  desirable.  The 
United  Cotton   Spinners'  Association  existed  for  Parliamentary 


The  Preftnn  SlHIre.  by  Heury  Asliworth,  1854,  p.  59;  General  Meeting  of  Boltou 
Spinners,  14th  Dec,  1847  (Extract  from  minute  book,  Webb  MSS.  Textiles  II.,  2);  Timts, 
13th  July,  1853  ;  discussion  on  the  Report  on  Trades  Unions  to  the  Soc'al  Science 
Association,  1880. 

+  Account  of  the  Padiham  strike  for  the  Social  Science  Association. , 

{  The  Chorley  Cotton  Employers'  Association  is  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  aljove, 
but  it  :s  represented  o;i  the  Cotton  Employers'  Parliamentary  Association. 
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ami  trade  action,  not  for  any  interference  with  wages.  This 
has  now  civcn  ph^ce  to  the  Cotton  Employers'  Parliamentary 
Association  (established  1899),  which  is  to  the  masters  what  the 
United  Textile  Factory  Workers  was  to  the  men.  Fmiher,  we 
find  that  employers  have  not  been  without  large  schemes  of 
national  federation.  In  IByI  there  was  established  the  National 
Federation  of  Associated  Employers  of  Labour,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  associations  connected 
with  the  cotton,  worsted,  iron,  building,  engineering,  and  boot- 
making  trades;*  but  apparently  it  never  did  anything.  Recently 
another  national  general  association  has  been  founded,  under  the 
title  '■  Tlie  Employers'  Parliamentary  Council,"  the "  object  of 
which  is  to  watch  all  legislation  dealing  with,  the  relation  of 
employers  and  workmen,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  moulded  in 
accordance  with  the  masters'  views. 

So  much  for  the  growth  of  employers'  associations.  Now 
something  must  be  said  of  their  operations.  In  early  years  their 
relations  with  the  trade  unions  were  anything  but  friendly. 
Nor  were  they  likely  to  be,  for  the  men  thought  of  employers' 
associations  as  the  malevolent  combinations  of  their  oppressors, 
and  the  masters  thought  of  trade  unions  as  examples  of  criminal 
insubordination.  And  for  years  neither  rightly  undei-stood  the 
aims  of  the  other,  nor  clearly  defined  and  justified  their  own. 
So  the  outrages  pei-petrated  by  the  early  trade  unions  are  almost 
comprehensible,  as  well  as  the  persecutions  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  masters.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  attack  on  trade 
unions  carried  that  the  natural  conclusions  of  strikes,  before 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  were  prosecutions,  resulting 
generally  in  the  sentence  of  some  operatives  to  months  or  years 
of  imprisonment.  Employers  even  exerted  themselves  to  crush 
combinations  by  the  force  of  law  when  no  dispute  was  in 
progress.!  So  we  may  conclude  that  Place  was  not  highly  colour- 
ins:  facts  in  anv  considerable  de^ee  when  he  declared  that  the 


*  Practical  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  1871. 
t  Reports,  &c.,  1S24,  V.,  410  and  415. 
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operatives  iii  this  period  "  were  elniwn  into  conilnnatinns.  betrayed, 
prosecuted,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  monstrously  severe  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  them."*  Tlie  judgments  were  felt  to  be 
particularly  unfair  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  although  the  masters 
were  also  combined,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  any  of  them 
in  any  trade  being  punished. t  There  were  numerous  prosecutions 
of  openitives  for  "  molesting  "  and  "'  obstructing  "  after  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws,  but  they  were  nothing  to  the  persecution 
of  the  unions  before  that  event. J  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  after  the  rqx^'\l  of  these  laws  occasional  attempts  were  made 
to  render  strikes  illegal  again  by  forcing  the  operatives  into 
contracts  practically  preventing  them.  For  instance,  at  one 
mill  in  Manchester,  in  IS-i-l.  a  regulation  was  placiirded 
that  at  no  time  were  more  than  two  operatives  in  onb  room  to 
quit  work  at  once.§  Again,  the  practice  of  engaging  men  for 
stated  periods  longer  than  a  week  was  sometimes  adopted 
by  the  masters,  and,  of  course,  resisted  by  the  men, 
since  it  prevented  strikes  on  short  notice.  |1  And  it  was  not 
only  by  prosecution  but  in  many  other  ways  that  trade 
unions  were  discouraged.  For  example,  the  Weavers'  Associa- 
tions at  Lanark,  in  18.3.3.  was  broken  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  ordering  that  the  surplus  of  the  funds  subscribed  to 
relieve  the  weavers'  distress  should  be  distributed  among  those 


'  Place  MSS.  27793—11  (Quoted  from  Webb's  Jlistoiy,  p.  78.)  On  tliis  question  see 
also  Reports,  4c. ,  1825,  IV.,  162. 

t  Resolution  5  of  the  Committee  on  Combinations  of  1824  (V.,  O'JO) 

J  The  constint  prosecutions  during  the  Chartist  agitations  led  to  a  meeting  of 
delegates  of  spinners'  unions  on  28th  Dec,  1845,  to  propose  "  that  the  Manchester  Com- 
mittee make  arr.ingemeiits  as  early  as  possible  with  Mr.  Roberts,  as  to  engaging  him  as 
legal  adviser  for  the  Spinners' Association."  (Webb  MSS.  Textiles  I  ,  2).  This  was  W. 
P.  Roberts,  a  solicitor,  and  cousin  to  the  then  Lord  Chief  -Justice,  .Sir  Nicholas  Tyndal. 
He  was  a  well-known  Chartist,  and  had  been  appointed  legal  adviser  to  the  miners  at  a 
salary  of  £1000  a  year;  hence  hi.s  popular  title,  'the  Miner's  Attorney  General."  (See 
Webb's  Hittfmi,  note  to  p.  164,  and  Gamniage's  Hlttory  of  Chartism.) 

§  Engel's  Condition  of  the  IVorking  Clam  in  England  in  ISUt,  p.  17;' ;  Munehestrr  Gwinlian, 
Oct  30th,  1844,  p.  4. 

II  Bolton  Spinners'  Minute  Book,  15th  July,  1844  (Webb  MSS.,  Textiles  II.,  2).  The 
;\Iiners  had  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with.      (Webb'.«  }Iixlory,  p.  164). 
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who  were  not  members  of  a  trade  union.*  Moreover,  "  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  document,"  by  which  operatives  were  to  engage 
not  to  contribute  to  any  trade  union,  was  common,  as  was  also 
the  "  victimisino- "  of  obnoxious  hands  by  the  use  of  the  "black 
list.'"t 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  harsh  measures 
came  altogether  trom  one  side.  Inasmuch  as  the  early  strikes 
were  industrial  insurrections, J  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
methods  of  the  insurrectiou  were  used  by  the  operatives  both 
against  the  masters  and  also  against  those  workmen  who  refused 
to  tkrow  in  their  lot  with  their  fellows.  But  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  which  could  deliberately  plan 
the  outrages  sometimes  committed.  That  bodily  injuries  should 
be  inflicted  by  rioters  in  hot  blood,  even  thitt  deaths  should  be 
caused,  is  conceivable ;  but  it  is  barely  conceivable  that  ten-orism 
should  be  exercised  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  an  organised 
system  of  shooting,  vitriol  throwing,  and  incendiarism.  Yet  this 
was  done  in  Glasgow  and  Lancashire  for  a  short  time  in  the  early 
twenties,  and  again  in  the  former  place  about  1837. §  There  is 
nothing  comparable  to  the  reign  of  teiTor  initiated  by  the  secret 
committee    at   Glasgow   in   all    the    history    of    ti-ade    unionism, 


*  Reports,  &c.,  1S39,  XLII.,  541. 

t  Statemetit  of  Glasgoio  Masters,  lOc,  p.  24;  Vindicotion  of  the  Chorley  Spinners,  1826,  p 
23;  Banks'  History  of  the  Preston  Troxie,  18SS  :  discussions  at  the  Ramsey  Congress  on  the 
resolution  concerning  those  who  were  victimised  ;  Reports,  <tc.,  18:H,  V.,  414,  and  many 
other  pieces  of  evidence  to  the  Committees  on  Combinations  of  1824, 1825  and  1837. 

t  We  actually  hear  of  a  war  indemnity,  as  it  were,  being  exacted.  Amos  Cowgill  said 
in  his  evidence  to  the  Committee  on  Combinations  of  1825,  that  a  Mr.  Norton,  of  Hudders- 
field,  whose  hands  (weavers),  had  struck,  had  to  pay  something  into  the  funds  of  the 
union  before  his  men  were  allowed  to  return  to  work.  Reports,  &c.,  1825,  IV.,  p.  143  of 
m  nutes  of  evidence  ;  on  Combinations  of  Trades,  p.  48. 

§  Houldsworth's  evidence  to  the  Committee  of  1824 ;  Statement  of  Propi-ielors  of 
Cotton  Works  in  Glasgow,  1825  ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Combinations  of  1825,  and 
evidence  ;  evidence  to  the  Committee  on  Combinations  of  1838,  especially  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  and  appendices  to  the  first  report ;  Sir  Archibald  Miaou's  Autobiographi/,  chap. 
9;  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  183S;  Blackicood's  Magazine,  March,  1838;  accounts  of  the 
trial  of  Hunter  and  others  at  Glasgow,  in  1838,  by  Swinton  and  Marshall.  Hume  wrote 
to  the  Manchester  spinners  in  Jan.  1825,  to  say  that  if  the  outrages  did  not  cease  the 
combination  laws  would  be  reimposed  (Place  MS.S.,  27,801-250,  quoted  from  Webb,  MSS., 
Textiles.) 
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except  the  Sheffield  atrocities  in  the  sixties  ;  but  violence  was  not 
unknown  before,  and  it  did  not  ceiise  with  the  transpoi-tution  of 
Hunter  and  his  four  coUeaofues.  At  iii'st.  iiowcver,  it  was  not, 
as  it  afterwards  l)ecame.  an  organised  system  of  intimidation  to 
coerce  doubters  into  joining  the  union,  to  drive  away  the  labour 
which  occupied  "illegal  wheels"  (that  is.  the  mules  in  a  mill 
from  which  hands  had  struck  or  been  locked  (lUti.  to  enforce  the 
riUcs  of  the  union,  and  to  prevent  the  masters  from  effectively 
dissenting  to  the  terms  of  employment  offered  by  the  men.*  But 
as  early  as  1758,  when  the  Manchester  check-weavers  struck, 
there  was  something  of  the  kind,  though  nothing  nearly  so 
systematic;  still  there  was  rioting,  and  incendiary  letters  and 
threats  of  violence  were  said  to  have  been  used.f  And  thereafter, 
till  well  into  the  last  centuiy,  the  assaulting  of  "  blacklegs  "  and 
violence  in  general  seem  to  have  been  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  industrial  disputes.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  a  master's  house 
in  Ireland  being  blown  up  in  the  night, J  and  about  the  same 
time,  in  181l',  of  Wcsthoughton  factory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolton,  being  deliberately  fii-ed.§  In  1818  again,  during  the  Man- 
chester spinners'  strike,  although  The  Gorgon,  on  August  15th, 
praised  the  men  for  abstaining  from  violence,  and  attributed  the 


"  This  W.1S  the  kind  of  warning  used  at  Glasgow  : — 

"  We  have  given  long  enough  time  to  gether  money  to  pay  your  expenses  back  again 

to ;  therefore  we  hope,  that  you  will  leave  the  wheels  that  you  are  on  at  present 

to  men  that  liave  a  better  right  to  them  than  you,  on  Monday  first,   and  if  you  do  not- 

.itteu  to  this,  will  sarve  you  like . 

This  wc  swear  by  the  livinif  Good, 

Signed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Blood-red  Knights." 

Here  followed  sketches  of  a  skull  and  cross  bones,  a  coffin,  crossed  pistols  and  a  hand 
gripping  a  dagger  thrust  through  a  bleeding  heart  (Ruixirts,  ic,  1S24,  V.,  p.  479), 
McDougall  and  Smith  did  nut  think  the  spinners  could  have  done  these  pictures  (p.  615). 
"  Blackleg  "  weavers  were  ftrst  treated  to  the  '  Black  Cat,'  which  was  a  brick  tied  to  a 
string.  The  brick  was  thrown  through  the  window  over  the  warp,  and  it  was  then 
pulled  away  so  aa  to  destroy  the  threailfl  (See  Webb,  MSS.,  Textiles  IV.,  4).  If  this  failed 
to  subdue  the  weaver  in  question  vitriol  might  ba  used  against  him. 

i  Gentleman's  Magaziiu,  Aug.  VZ,  170S  (vol.  2S,  pj).  :iJI-2).  10,000  '•  uwnufacturers" 
struck. 

X  Reports,  &c,,  1834,  x,  5077.     Two  weavers  were  huiiged  on  this  occasion. 
§  French,  Life  of  Crompton,  p.  112.     Four  men  were  executed  for  this  affair. 
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inflammatory  placards  whicli  appeared  to  "  upstart  scoundrels," 
yet  Howbottom  could  write  under  date  September  Gth  :  "  Tliis 
last  week  as  been  a  wc^^k  of  tumult,  wonder,  and  trouble  by  the 
colliors,  weavers,  and  spiners  having  struck  working  at  Manchester. 
They  were  very  tumultuous,  and  one  man  was  killed,  and  several 
wounded  by  being  shot  from  a  factory  on  the  3rd."*  When  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  in  1830,  attributed  the  Chorley  and 
Ashiton  gunpowder  plots  to  the  trade  unions,  the  Manchester 
spinners  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge,  and  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  a  trade  union  planning  violence ;  f  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Ashton  was  murdered  on  the  instiiictions 
of  trade-uni«n  oflicials.t  In  the  same  Ashton  affair  the  mills 
were  invaded,  and  the  hands  working  were  dragged  out.  There 
was  much  rioting  during  the  Chartist  strikes,  and  at  Preston  some 
of  the  mob  were  shot  down  by  the  Highlanders.  On  this  occasion 
the  plugs  were  drawn  from  the  boilers  to  stop  the  mills ;  just  as 
in  weavers'  strikes  shuttles  and  revels§  had  been  stolen,  and  at 
Slielfield  some  years  later  wheel-hands  and  tools  were  secretly 
removed.  From  these  examples  we  see  that  the  early  masters 
were  not  always  unprovoked  when  they  persecuted  the  trade 
unions ;  though,  indeed,  the  first  provocation  was  not  infrequently 
suffered  by  the  hands.  In  the  second  half  of  the  last  century, 
when  employers  and  operatives  kad  attained  to  a  fuller  under- 
sitanding  of  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  new 
uidustrial  order,  and  when,  moreover,  there  had  grown  up  a 
recognition  by  each  of  the  value  of  combinations  when  wisely 
directed,  there  came  not  merely  a  diminution  of  violence  and 
antagonism,  but  even  a  positive  friendliness. 

As  this  is  merely  an  historical  sketch  very  little  can  be  said 
as  to  the  value  of  these  combinations;   but  a  paper  describing 

*  The  man  kiUed  was  taking  part  in  an  assault  on  the  factory  fr(_im  whicli  the  shot 
was  fired  by  the  manager  Frost,  who  was  afterwards  acquitted  on  a  finding  of  justifiable 
homicide.       Reports,  (Sic,  1824,  V.  57"  ;  Appeal  of  cotton  spimier.i, 

t  United  Trades  Co-operative  Journal,  Juuc  19th,  1S30,  pp.  121-3. 
t  Jevous,  account  of  the  Ashton  strike  ;  Leeds  Mercury,  16th  August,  1834. 
§  The   revel  is    an    instrument    for    putting    new    work    in     looms.     They    were 
systematically  stolen  in  the  great  Scotch  strike  of  1812.    (Reports.  &c.,  lo24  .V  511.) 
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the  development  of  au  institution  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  nature  of  its  influence,  whether  jrood  or 
had.  A  question  to  be  very  briefly  answered,  then,  is  the  follow- 
mg:  Does  any  distinct  social  gain  result  from  combinations  for 
determininsr  the  relations,  financial  and  otherwise,  between 
masters  and  men?  Of  the  claims  of  masters  and  men,  in  the 
matter  both  of  wages  and  industrial  control,  and  of  the 
policies  pursued  by  each,  nothing  will  be  said  here:  for, 
important  as  such  questions  are,  they  do  not  arise 
directly  out  of  the  problem  of  collective  bargaining,  as 
opposed  to  private  bargaining,  and  there  is  no  time  now  to 
discuss  subjects  extraneous  to  our  main  topic,  however  naturally 
they  are  connected  with.  it.  It  must  be  enough  that  the  existence 
of  such  aoibjects  is  observed.  Xow,  as  regards  the  value  of  tliese 
combinations,  the  first  advantage  of  which  wo  tliink  is  that 
connected  with  the  specialisation  of  lal)our.  When  many 
employees  have  common  wants,  and  when  many  employers  have 
common  wants  also,  there  is  obviously  a  great  saving  of  time  if 
each  group  appoint  a  representative  to  deal  with  them.  And 
this  is  not  the  only  advantage.  In  addition,  the  work  of  bargain- 
ing is  done  better,  for  the  representatives  are  specialists  ;  there  is 
less  animosity  in  the  bargaining,  and  therefore  cooler  consideration, 
for  the  representatives  are  professional  men ;  there  is  a  minimis- 
ing of  friction,  for  one  bargain  takes  the  place  of  many.  More- 
over, the  particular  follies  of  particular  people,  which,  if  allowed 
expression,  could  easily  cause  futile  conflicts,  are  ruled  out. 
Masters  are  spared  anxieties  as  to  the  wages  paid  by  their  rivals ; 
and  a  general  equality  of  conditions  under  similar  circumstances 
is  brought  about,  an  effect  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  since 
a  hardship  peculiar  to  a  few  is  felt  by  each  as  far  gi-eater  than 
one  shared  by  all.  And  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  is  that 
what  of  roughness  there  may  be  in  the  relations  implied  by 
employment  is  smoothed  by  this  shifting  of  some  of  the  bargain- 
ing on  to  professional  people.  But,  we  must  be  careful  to  obsei-ve, 
the  method  of  collective  bargaining  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its 
advantages.     It  might  easily  lead  to  the  stereotyping  of  produc- 
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live  processes.     By  forcing  an  employer  to  obsen-e  certain  general 
rules  an  association  may  unduly  interfere  with  his  freedom  to 
experiment  in  his  works  vnth  the  object  of  discovering  a  more 
economical   combination    of    factors    in    production— a  freedom 
which  is  altogether  desirable,  ,so  far  as  the  net  advantages  of  his 
hands    are  not    reduced,    for    by   such    trials    industiy  develops. 
To  say  that  the  modification  of  the  general  rules  agreed  upon 
must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  industiy  is  not  enough, 
for  general  rules  are  notoriously  hard  to  modify,  and  their  changes 
wouM  probably  manage  to  keep  pace  only  by  putting  a  drag  on 
the  industiy.       Masters'  associations   and  trade  unioiis  have  a 
difficult  task  before  them,  to  find  those  common  rules  which  will 
insure  conditions  satisfactorv  to  employers  and  employed  now, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  will  not  block  in  any  degi'ee  any 
possible  lines  of  future  advance.     And  how,  we  may  ask,  have 
these  combinations  fulfilled  their  functions?     If  we  replied,  "per- 
fectly "  we  should  obviously  be  guilty  of  foolish  flattery ;  but  at 
least  we  may  say,  judging  largely  from  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  labour  commission,  that  advance  on  the  right  lines  has 
been  strongly  marked,  and  that  these  associations  have  so  demon- 
strated their  value  that  few  people  can  be  found  to-day  who  care 
to   contemplate   the   possibility    of  doing  without   them    now   m 
certain  industries. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  population  of  the 
urban  districts  of  England  is  rapidly  increasing.  Not  only  does 
the  number  of  births  largely  exceed  the  number  of  deaths,  but 
there  has  been  for  many  years  a  steady  influx  to  the  towns  from 
the  rural  districts,  and,  in  the  case  of  large  cities  more  especially, 
also  from  other  countries.  With  this  increase  of  population  it  is 
obvious  that  the  problems  of  local  government  must  necessarily 
become  more  complex.  The  needs  of  the  people,  indeed,  grow 
more  imperious  every  year,  and  new  questions  demanding  solu- 
tion constantly  arise.  The  result  has  been  an  extraordinary 
extension  of  municipal  activities.  Much  of  this  extension  has 
taken  place  in  the  direction  of  what  is,  somewhat  inaccurately, 
called  '■  municipal  trading,"  and  the  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  discuss  the  development  of  this  new  feature  of  urban 
administration. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  functions  exercised  by  county, 
city,  borough  and  district  councils  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  such  an  enquiry.  The  consti-uction  and  maintenance  of  public 
streets,  parks,  free  libraries,  art  galleries  and  museums,  the 
oversight  of  building  operations  by  private  citizens,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  police,  the  enforcement  of  rules  relating  to  sanita- 
tion and  the  public  health,  and  many  other  enterprises  of  a  lik? 
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order,  cannot  by  tuiy  effort  of  the  iuiao:ination  be  regarded  as 
'"trading."  But  of  late  years  the  energies  of  municipal  authorities 
have  been  dii'ected  more  and  more  to  such  matters  as  the  supply 
of  water,  gas.  and  electricity,  the  working  of  systems  of  tram- 
ways, the  housing  of  the  industrial  population  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  their  work,  and  other  enterprises  of  a  kind  not  contem- 
plated in  the  earlier  days  of  municipal  govcrament.  In  some  cases, 
owing  to  special  needs  and  conditions  of  a  local  nature,  governing 
bodies  have  entered  upon  undertakings  wliich,  at  first  sight, 
would  appear  to  be  anything  but  legitimate  spheres  of  municipal 
activity.  And,  indeed,  in  nearly  evepy  instance-  the  prevailing 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  enlarge,  rather  than  to  contract,  the 
field  of  civic  operations.  At  least  it  can  be  shown — and  here 
there  is  no  room  for  diffei-ence  of  opinion — that  the  capital 
engaged  in  enterprises  of  local  administration  has  almost  trebled 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

How  far  this  movement  is  a  good  one,  whether  it  is  based 
on  sound  economic  principles,  whether  the  control  at  present 
exercised  by  Parliament  and  Governmental  Departments  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  free  development  or  as  a  desirable 
safeguard  against  the  danger  of  excessive  zeal,  what  are  the 
ideals  of  civic  development  we  are  to  set  before  us, — ^these  are 
questions  that  concern  us  all.  It  is  quite  certain  that  further 
developments  of  one  kind  or  another  must  take  place,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  in  such  a  haphazard  way  as  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  State,  but  that  they  shall  be  directed,  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  secure  it,  along  such  lines  as  will  ultimately  lead  to 
the  highest  good  of  the  community. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  favour  municipal  trading  are 
naturally  much  more  cogent  in  relation  to  certain  branches  of 
the  subject  than  to  others.  Many  persons  who  are  opposed  to 
the  general  principle  would  concede  the  desirability  of  a  municipal 
supply  of  water,  and  others  would  include  also  gas.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  only  persons  who  appear  to  have  any  irreconcUable 
objection  to  the  municipalization  of  water  are  the  directors  and 
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shareholders  nf  x\n-  water  compjinics.  Tlie  supply  of  water, 
indeed,  differs  from  that  of  other  commndities  for  several  reasons. 
Water,  for  instance,  is  a  necessary  of  lift-,  ajid  an  article  of 
universal  consumption,  whereas  gas  and  electricity  are  not.  It 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  community  that  the  supply  of 
water  should  be  pure  and  plentiful,  and  that  its  use  by  certain 
classes  of  society  should  be  encouraged.  If  these  conditions  be 
not  fulfilled,  dirt,  disease,  and  death  are  the  inevitable  results. 
It  may  not  matter  to  you  ver\'  much  whether  your  next  door 
neighbour  chooses  to  light  his  house  with  gas  or  electricity,  or 
prefers  to  use  candles  or  oil  himps  ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  you  that  he  should  use  water  freely  for  the  cleansing  of  his 
person  and  possessions.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment that  the  municipality  itself  should  have  a  constant  and 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  public  purposes.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  to  find  that  the  balance  of  public  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  local  authorities,  whose  first  consideration  is  to  safe- 
guai'd  the  public  health,  owning  the  water  supply,  ratlier  than 
that  it  sliould  be  in  the  hands  of  companies,  who  naturally  make 
it  their  first  aim  to  secure  a  return  on  their  capital ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  Parliament  and  the  Local  Government  Board  share 
this  view.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  municipal 
water  undertakings  universal  occui"s  in  the  less  thickly  populated 
districts,  where  there  is  no  adequate  source  of  supply  near  at 
hand,  and  where  the  cost  of  bringing  water  from  a  distance  is 
more  than  any  single  authority  can  bear.  'Phis  difficulty  has  in 
some  cases  been  overcome  by  a  combination  of  different  authorities 
joining  in  a  common  undertaking ;  but  where  no  such  arrange- 
ment has  been  arrived  at  the  companies  continue  to  control  the 
supply.  Still,  out  of  a  total  of  slightly  over  300  boroughs, 
17.3  now  own  their  water  undertakings.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  according  to  a  Parliamentary  Return,  printed  as 
an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Municipal 
Trading,  which  sat  last  year,  the  amount  of  capital  provided  by 
these  boroughs  for  the  purpose  of  their  waterworks  is  £48,434,890. 
Of    this    amount     £46,546,391     is    borrowed   capital,    of   which 
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£5,140,486  has  been  repaid;  and  an  unpaid  balance  of 
£■41,570,880  remains,  against  which  there  arc  sinking  funds 
and  k)ans  funds  to  the  extent  of  £2,33:2,508.  These  figures  are 
now  probably  considerably  too  low,  as  several  large  schemes  have 
been  before  Parliament  since  they  were  compiled.  That  the 
capital  thus  (.-xpended  has  not  been  wasted,  however,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  income  of  these 
undertakings  for  the  five  years,  ending  31st  March.  1898,  or  if 
the  undertaking  commenced  during  that  period,  from  the  date 
of  commencement,  was  £2,644,937.  The  average  annual  work- 
ing expenses  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  £902,612,  the 
average  annual  net  profit  to  £1,744,361,  and  the  average  annual 
amount  paid  in  respect  of  principal  and  interest  on  capital 
borrowed  to  £1,699,322.  So  far  as  such  general  figures  as  these 
can  show,  therefore,  the  undertakings  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  many  cases  where  they  were 
taken  over  from  private  companies,  one  at  least  of  the  causes  of 
their  being  taken  over  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  previous  supply. 
Where  this  change  of  management  has  taken  place  there  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  has  led  to  an 
improved  supply  of  water,  and  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
improving  the  public  health,  and  lowering  the  death  rate. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  such  large  imder- 
takings  as  the  bringing  of  water  from  Tliirimere  to  Manchester, 
or  from  the  valleys  of  Wales  to  Liverpool  and  Birmingham, 
would  or  could  have  been  initiated  by  private  companies.  Tlie 
risk  would  probably  have  been  too  great,  and  the  prospect  of 
profits  on  a  scale  sufficiently  big  too  slender,  to  tempt  the  private 
investor. 

Closely  connected  with  the  supply  of  water  is  that  of  water 
fittings  and  hydraulic-  power,  and  the  provision  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses.  Where  a  municipality  finds  that  in  order  to  encourage 
the  free  use  of  water  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  supply  fittings, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  ven"  serious  objection  to  the  practice; 
and  the  injuiy  to  trade  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  now  that  it 
has  become  the  custom  of  Pariiament,  even  when  sanctioning  the 
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supply,  to  prohibit  tlie  actual  maiiufinture  of  tittinixs  liv  corpora- 
tions. The  supply  of  hydraulic  power  would  seem  to  be  almost 
implied  in  the  possession  of  the  waterworks,  and  the  provision  of 
baths  and  wash-houses  obviously  tends  to  the  public  health. 
There  are  also  cases  where  towns  enjoy  supplies  of  water  of  a 
medicinal  character,  a.s  in  the  case  of  Harrocrate,  and  where  the 
welfare  of  the  place  practically  depends  upon  the  development 
of  these  natural  advantages  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the 
influx  of  visitors.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  seems  fitting  that  the 
baths  and  pump  rooms  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  even  that  they  should  be  empowered,  as  is  the 
case  at  Harrogate,  to  provide  entertainments  and  to  advertise 
their  attractions.  And  although  at  Harrogate  these  enterprises 
are  carried  on  at  a  slight  loss,  the  ratepayers  appear  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  indirect  benefit  accruing  to  them  through  the 
accession  of  visitors  far  outweighs  the  slight  charge  upon  the  rates 
which  they  entail. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  a  good  supply  of  water  is  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  artificial  lighting.  In  the  interests 
alike  of  health,  safety,  and  morality,  it  is  essential  that  streets, 
squares,  public  places  and  buildnigs  should  be  well  illuminated 
during  the  hours  of  use.  These  considerations  apply,  though 
perhaps  with  rather  less  force,  to  the  lighting  of  private  works, 
houses,  and  other  buildings.  With  regard  to  public  lighting,  it 
is  the  municipal  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  it 
out,  and  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  reasonable  than  that 
they  should  liave  complete  control  of  the  means  which  they  are 
compelled  to  use  for  that  purpose.  Even  the  lighting  of  private 
buildings,  whether  by  gas  or  electricity,  involves  frequent  and 
serious  interference  with  the  streets,  for  the  laying  and  repair  of 
pipes,  wires,  and  other  appliances.  It  would  be  intolerable  to 
have  competing  companies,  each  with  the  right  to  take  up  the 
streets  whenever  its  particular  system  of  mains  or  connections 
required  attention;  and  it;  is  therefore  necessary  for  practical 
purposes  that  the  right  to  supply  gas  and  electricity  should  be 
in   the   nature    of    a    monopoly.     The  real  question  is,  whether 
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it  is  better  in  the  public  interest  that  the  monopoly  should  belong 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  or  to  a  private  com- 
pany? The  advocates  of  the  companies  liaA-e  I'ecogiiised  this  fact, 
and  so  they  tiy  to  show  that  the  public  is  better  served  by  the 
supply  being  in  private  hands.  The  Cliairman  of  the  Gas  Com- 
panies Protection  Association,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Joint 
Committee  already  mentioned,  Avhen  asked  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  first  and  chief  piiblic  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  supply  of  gas,  replied,  "  The  interest  of  the  consumers, 
unquestionably."  Wlien  it  was  further  put  to  him  that  the 
question  was,  whether  their  interests  could  be  best  prbmoted  by 
local  authorities  or  by  companies,  he  assented ;  and  when 
questioned  as  to  what  he  had  to  say  upon  it,  he  said,  "  I  should 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  their  interests  can  be  best  promoted  by 
companies."  In  support  of  this  view  he  put  in  certain  documents. 
One  of  these  was  a  paper  showing  the  reductions  in  the  price  of 
gas  between  1883  and  1899  made  by  twenty-one  gas  companies 
and  seven  corporations,  the  figures  being  taken  from  Field's 
Analysis ;  and  he  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  whereas 
on  the  average  the  corporations  had  reduced  the  price  not  quite 
4d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  companies  had  made  a 
reduction  of  slightly  over  6d.  A  moment's  reflection  will  sei-ve 
to  show  that  a  comparison  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  valueless 
•unless  considered  with  reference  to  the  relative  prices  of  gas 
charged  by  the  two  classes  of  proprietors  in  the  years  compared. 
The  lower  the  original  price  the  greater  the  difficulty,  and  the 
less  need,  of  reduction.  On  comparing  the  prices,  then,  one  finds 
that  the  reduction  by  the  companies  was  from  about  3s.  Id. 
charged  in  1883,  to  about  2s.  7d.  in  1899  (one  or  two  obvious 
inaccuracies  in  the  return  make  it  impossible  to  get  out  the 
exact  figures,  but  these  are  approximately  correct),  whereas  the 
corporations  reduced  their  charges  from  2s.  6d.  in  1883  to. 2s.  2d. 
in  1899.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  corporation  charges  in 
1883  were  lower  than  the  company  charges  in  1899,  and  in  the 
latter  year  there  is  still  the  substantial  difference  of  5d.  in  favour 
of  the  corporations.     Tliis  fact  the  Cliairman  of  the  Gas  Com- 
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panics  Protection  Association  does  not  appear  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  Committee,  although  it  entirely 
destroys  the  force  of  his  argument  on  the  (juestioii  of  reduction. 
In  a  return  of  the  jirices  ciiarged  by  thirteen  companies  and 
nineteen  corporations,  under  somewhat  similar  C!>nditions — i.e.. 
in  the  same  counties,  the  cliai-ge  is  about  2d.  in  favour  of  the 
companies  ;  but  in  another  retuni,  put  in  l)y  the  same  gentleman, 
relating  to  tei  corporations  and  nineteen  companies,  there  is  a 
balance  of  between  2d.  and  3d.  in  favour  of  the  corporations. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence  on  this  point  given  by  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  gas  companies — and  we  may  assume 
that  in  selecting  liis  figures  he  would  not  choose  those  least 
favourable  to  his  own  view — is  distinctly  against  company 
management,  and  in  favour  of  municipalization. 

But  there  are.  of  course,  other  advantages  besides  tlie  control 
of  the  streets  and  the  lowering  of  price,  which  are  attributable  to 
municipal  management,  and  these  may  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  position  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
gas  of  two  cities  in  the  same  locality,  almost  equal  in  area  and 
population,  and  in  similar  proximity  to  the  coal  fields,  Manchester 
being  supplied  by  the  corporation,  and  Liver[)Ool  by  a  private 
company.  Taking  a  year  before  the  iiljiiormal  rise  in  the  price 
of  coal,  the  year  1897,  as  a  fair  example,  the  price  of  gas  to  Man- 
chester consumers  was  2s.  3d.,  to  Liverpool  consumers  2s.  9d. ; 
but  as  the  illuminating  power  of  Liverpool  gas  was  slightly 
better  than  that  of  Manchester,  an  allowance  of  2d.  must  be 
made  to  render  the  comparison  a  fair  one,  reducing  the  difference 
in  favour  of  Manchester  to  4d.  Tlie  profits  for  the  year  at 
Manchester  were  £119,224,  and  al  Liverpool  £116,962;  but 
whereas  practically  the  whole  of  the  latter  sum  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Liverpool  company's  shareholders,  the  Manchester 
profit  was  expended  as  to  £r)0.899  in  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges,  and  the  balance  of  £68,325  was  applied  chiefly  in  aid 
of  the  rates.  Taking  the  thirteen  years,  from  1885  to  1897 
inclusive,  the  profits  at  Manchester  have  amounted  to  £1,419,813, 
of  which  £631,494  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
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and  sinking  fund  charges,  and  £788,319  to  the  improvement  of 
the  city;  while  in  Liverpool  the  profit  of  £1,368,780  has  been 
distributed  amoni^st  the  shareholders.  Manchester,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  being  supplied  with  gas  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Liver- 
pool, in  addition  to  an  annual  contribution  by  way  of  payment 
of  interest  and  reduction  of  capital,  and  in  addition  also  in 
later  years  to  being  free  from  meter  charges,  which  Liverpool  is 
not,  has  directly  benefited  during  this  period  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  money.  In  the  face  of 
8uch  facts  as  these  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  community  is  best 
served  by  the  supply  of  gas  remaining  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  or  that  corporations  are  unable  to  manage  such 
undertakings   to  the  best  advantage. 

Most  of  the  arguments  relating  to  gas  apply  equally  well  to 
the  municipalization  of  electric  light  undertakings,  with  this 
diflference,  however,  that  the  general  use  of  the  electric  light  is 
so  recent  that  the  statistics  available  are  not  of  the  same  value. 
It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  many  local  authorities  have 
obtained  electric  lighting  Orders  simply  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  companies  out  of  the  field,  or  to  protect  their  gas  vmder- 
takings  from  competition,  and  that  the  development  of  electric 
lighting  has  been  retarded  by  their  so  doing.  There  may  be 
some  force  in  this  argument,  although  when  many  of  the  authori- 
ties obtained  their  Orders  the  system  of  lighting  was  in  such  an 
uncertain  and  transitional  stage  that  delay  has  not  always  been  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  civic  community,  since  it  has  enabled  the 
authorities  to  avail  themselves  of  new  and  improved  methods. 
With  regard  t>  the  charge  that  it  is  unfair  for  corporations  to 
obtain  Orders  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  companies,  the 
question  arises,  To  whom  is  it  unfair?  It  may  certainly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  shareholders  of  electric  lighting  companies,  but 
surely  their  interest  cannot  be  allowed  to  override  the  general 
good,  where  that  can  be  best  secured  by  the  undertaking  being 
under  the  municipal  authority.  And  where  a  corporation  has 
reason  to  believe  that  if  a  company  obtain  lighting  powers  it  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  bought  out  at  an  inflated  price,   it  is  the 
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plain  duty  of  the  corporation  to  protect  its  ratepayers  against 
Kuch  an  imposition.  With  reference  to  the  competition  between 
gi\s  and  electricity,  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  consumption  of  gas,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
gas  undertakings  cotitinue  to  increase  their  output ;  the  net 
result  being,  not  that  less  gas  is  used,  but  that  illumination  is 
better  carried  out  than  before. 

As  in  the  case  of  water,  the  supply  of  gas  and  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes  is  bovmd  up  with  other  matters  of  a  subsidiary 
kind.  If  it  be  found  that  the  proper  development  of  the  under- 
takings requires  the  supply  by  the  municipal  authority  of  meters 
or  fittings,  or  the  sale  of  residual  products,  the  principle  of 
municipal  control  being  granted  at  all,  it  would  be  illogical  to 
refuse  the  minor  privileges  which  it  entails.  With  regard  to  the 
supply  of  power,  whether  hydraulic,  gas.  or  electric,  another  con- 
sideration also  applies.  The  substitution  of  these  clean  kinds  of 
power  for  steam  naturally  diminishes  the  output  of  smoke. 
Tliis  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  public 
health,  especially  in  crowded  cities,  and  it  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  a  positive  duty  on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities  to 
encourage  the  use  of  hydraulic,  eras,  and  electric  engines,  and 
also  gas  stoves,  as  much  as  possible. 

The  objection  to  interference  with  the  streets  by  private  com- 
panies applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the  case  of  tramways  than 
to  that  of  water,  gas,  and  electricity;  for  the  interference  of 
tramways  is  to  the  surface  of  the  streets,  where  traffic  is  being 
cairried  on.  and  it  is  not  occasional  only,  but  continuous.  The 
questioji  of  tramways  is  a  double  one,  and  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  tram  lines  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  actual  working  of  the  system  by  means  of  cars.  The  policy 
of  allowing  local  authorities  to  construct  and  own  tramways  was 
conceded  by  Parliament  long  ago;  the  policy  of  allowing  tln-m 
to  work  the  tramways  is  comparatively  recent.  There  is.  of 
course,  a  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  things,  and 
doubtless  many  persons,  who  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  muni- 
cipal working,  would  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  constructioa 
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and  owiurshij)  of  tho  actual  tram  lines  is  a  necessaiT'  corollaiy 
to  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  the  hiprhway  authority  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  streets.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
the  working  of  a  tramway  system  is  outside  the  province  of  a 
local  authority,  and  that  it  can  be  done  more  efficiently  by 
private  enterprise.  But  to  say  that  the  duties  of  a  municipal 
aurliority  are  confined  to  such  duties  as  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health  and  safety,  and  the  maintenance  of  parks  and 
educational  institutions,  is  to  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
functions  of  local  government.  Any  such  restrictions  must 
become,  as  time  goes  on,  a  serious  hindi'ance  to  the' free  and 
natural  development  of  municipal  life.  It  would  be  safer  to 
allow  that  any  undertaking  which  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare  of  the  conniiunity  as  a  whole  may 
become  a  legitimate  object  of  municipal  enterprise,  provided  that 
it  is  not  such  as  injiiriously  to  affect  the  State  or  any  other  com- 
uiuuity,  and  that  proper  precautions  can  be  taken  to  safeguard 
any  private  interests  involved.  If  this  be  admitted  as  a  guiding 
principle,  each  new  proposal  may  be  judged  on  itg  merits,  and 
sanction  given  or  withheld  by  the  proper  authority  according  as 
it  satisfies  or  fails  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  and  does  or  does 
not  appear  to  offer  reasonable  i^rospects  of  success.  The  plea 
that  the  working  of  tramways  can  be  more  efficiently  carried  ou 
by  a  private  company  than  by  a  municipality  does  not  appear 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  actual  experience.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  tramways  companies,  perhaps,  to  lay  much  stress 
on  the  unreadiness  which  they  have  shown  to  adopt  electric 
traction,  for  there  is  not  much  encouragement  to  them  to  invest 
new  capital  in  their  enterprises  when  they  know  that  the  corpora- 
tions will  very  probably  take  over  the  working  of  their  systems 
as  sooai  as  their  existing  leases  expire.  But,  ou  the  other  hand,  the 
case  for  the  local  authorities  would  have  been  very  much  weakened 
had  the  companies  shown  more  enterprise  in  this  respect.  But 
this  is  only  one  element  in  the  matter,  and,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  companies,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  immense 
improvement  in  the  tramway  service,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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the  public,  where  it  has  been  taken  over  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  where  the  corporation  assumed 
the  management  of  tlie  tramway  undertaking  as  from  the  1st 
July,  1894.  only  ten  miles  of  the  system  had.  in  July,  1900, 
been  converted  from  horse  haulace  to  electric  traction.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  number  of  passengers  had  increased, 
in  spite  of  serious  competition  by  underground  railways,  from 
54,000.000  in  the  last  year  of  the  company's  working,  to 
lL'7, 000,000.  At  the  same  time  better  cars  had  been  introduced, 
the  routes  had  been  extended,  and  the  fares  had  been  reduced ;  so 
that  now  it  is  possible  to  travel  more  than  half  a  mile  for  a  half- 
]x-nny.  and  nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters  for  a  penny,  while 
workmen  can  travel  by  special  cars  at  half-price,  or  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  for  a  penny.  In  Liverpool,  where  the  corporation 
only  took  over  the  tramways  in  1897,  similar  results  are  shown. 
The  number  of  passengers  increased  from  36.000.000  in  1896 
to  63,000,000  in  1809.  Fares  have  been  very  largely  reduced, 
travelling  is  quicker,  and  thu  wages  of  the  tramway  employees 
have  been  increased  about  five  shillings  a  week,  and  their  hours 
of  work  reduced  about  three  a  day.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
improvements,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  tlie  change  from 
horse  to  electric  cars,  the  Liverpool  corporation  have  been  able 
to  meet  all  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges,  and  yet  make  a 
profit.  No  doubt  the  working  of  the  tramways  by  these  great 
corporations  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  of  their  having  their  own 
electrical  undertakings.  And  there  is  this  further  advantage  in 
municipal  control,  that  whereas  a  company  will  not  work  along 
a  route  that  does  not  show  a  profit,  a  local  authority  will 
endeavour  to  make  its  system  complete,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
run  a  branch  even  at  a  loss,  provided  there  is  no  loss  on  their 
system  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  secure  efficient  service  to  the  public. 
There  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  municipal  authorities 
should  be  empowered  to  rmi  omnibuses,  except  where  they  are 
needed  to  link  together  two  traniway  systems,  or  to  act  as  feeders 
to  the  tramcars  in  comparatively  Ihinly-populated  districts. 
Omnibuses  may  perfectly  well  be  treated  as  part  of  the  general 
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traffic,  in  so  far  as  public  safety  is  concerned.  They  involve  no 
special  interference  with  the  surface  of  the  streets.  They  may 
therefore  properly  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  so  long  as  private 
entei-prise  provides  efficiently  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  is  too  vast 
to  be  treated  in  any  detail  in  a  paper  dealing  with  the  principles 
of  municipal  trading  as  a  whole.  It  demands  a  paper  to  itself. 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  can  properly  be  said  to  come 
under jthe  head  of  municipal  trading  at  all.  Again,  it  is  not.  like 
the  matters  previously  discussed,  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly. 
Even  if  the  local  authority  should  provide  industrial  dwellings, 
there  is  no  reason  why  private  persons  and  companies  should  not 
do  the  same;  and  probably  most  corporations  would  be  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  undertaking  this  kind  of  work. 
It  may  just  be  noticed  in  passing,  that,  as  regards  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  that  they  have  done  in  this  direction,  local  authori- 
ties have  had  no  option  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  it  may  have 
become  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health,  to  clear 
some  unhealthy  area  or  to  demolish  insanitary  dwellings,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  regu- 
lated to  some  extent  by  the  rules  of  the  Home  Office  and  the 
Local  Government  Board,  have  compelled  the  authority  to  provide 
for  a  proportion  of  the  unhoused  families.  Or,  again,  it  may  be 
that  some  scheme  of  improvement,  such  as  tlie  widening  of  streets, 
has  necessitated  the  demolition  of  a  number  of  houses,  and 
Parliament  has  insisted  upon  the  erection  of  other  dwellings  in 
place  of  them,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  its  sanctioning  the 
scheme.  Even  where  corporations  hare  launched  out  into  housing 
schemes  independently,  it  has  generally  been  when  the  lack  of 
accommodation  has  been  so  marked  as  to  lead  to  dangerous  over- 
crowding. It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  the 
pressm'c  upon  local  authorities  to  undertake  schemes  of  this  sort 
may  be  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  development  of  municipal 
tramways,  and  the  consequent  spread  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion by  that  means  over  larger  areas. 

The  most  usual  and  imjiortant  directinns  in  which  municipal 
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trading  has  so  far  devclopod  itself  have' now  been  touched  upon, 
and  very  few  words  must  suffice  in  whicli  to  speak  of  those  that 
remain.  As  is  well  known,  the  municipal  authorities  in  many 
places  own  the  markets,  charging  rents  or  tolls  to  the  persons 
using  them  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  applying  the  surplus 
revenue,  if  any,  to  general  purposes.  The  provision  of  a  market 
does  not  involve  any  heavy  expenditure  such  as  is  needed  for  the 
erection  and  fitting  of  shops ;  and  there  is  much  more  need  of 
official  supervision  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  The  value 
of  the  market  to  the  tradesman  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
coming  together  to  a  common  centre  of  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  those  who  create  this  value  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  In  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
other  places  the  working  of  the  markets  by  the  corporations  has 
proved  veiy  profitable  to  the  citizens.  Closely  connected  with 
markets  is  the  provision  of  slaujihter  houses  and  cold-air 
stores.  These  are  not  xnidertakings  that  possess  many  attrac- 
tions for  private  enterprise.  But  where  they  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  municipal  authorities  they  have  led  to  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  and  a  vast  amount  of  food  which  would  otherwise  have 
become  putrid  before  it  could  have  been  sold  has  been  saved  to 
the  community.  The  erection  of  central  laundries  has  not  pi'oved 
much  of  a  success  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
tried,  owing  probably  to  the  reluctance  of  the  peoj)le  for  whom 
they  were  designed  to  expose  the  poverty  of  their  garments  to 
their  neighbours.  Municipal  bakeries  and  municipal  pawn- 
broking  are  hardly  practical  (juestions  at  present,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  them,  and  of  other  suggestions  of  a  minor  character, 
may  well  be  left  over  until  they  have  been  developed  a  little 
further. 

There  are,  however,  several  places  where  special  local  condi- 
tions have  led  the  municipal  authorities  to  embark  upon  enter- 
prises of  an  exceptional  character.  Many  coast  towns,  for 
instance,  have  expended  large  sums  upon  piers,  quays,  and 
similar  works.  In  this  way  Bristol  has  spent  £2,200,000,  Preston 
£1,180,000,  Birkenhead  about  £250,000,  and  other  towns  smaller 
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amounts.  Then  there  are  such  instances  as  Harrogate,  Bath, 
and  Leamington  with  their  baths,  and  Bournemouth  with,  its 
municipal  golf  links.  But  the  mo^t  striking  example  of  this 
kind  of  municipal  entei'prise  took  place  in  our  own  city,  when 
the  corporation  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Ship  Canal  Company 
with  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  to  enable  them  to  complete  their 
undertaking.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all  the  adverse 
criticism  on  the  action  of  the  corporation  in  this  matter  has 
come  from  outsiders.  Indeed,  the  citizens  of  Manchester  have 
no  reason  to  repent  of  their  bargain,  in  spite  of  aiTcars  of  unpaid 
interest.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  position  of  that 
great  undertaking,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  of 
the  city  and  district  has  profited  enormously  by  the  reduction  of 
trafiic  charges,  and  the  consumer  by  the  general  lowering  of  prices. 
Fom-  years  ago,  in  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading 
before  this  Society,  I  estimated  the  annual  saving  to  the  com- 
munity at  half  a  million  of  money  per  annum.  In  1899  I  found 
that  the  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  city  had 
been  more  than  maintained,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  more 
recent  figures  would  show  similar  results. 

Turning  now  to  principles  relating  to  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  marked  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
trading  by  an  authority  within  its  own  area,  and  trading  within 
the  areas  of  other  authorities.  Strong  objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  tendency  of  the  larger  corporations  to  invade 
outside  districts  in  this  way.  For  instance,  if  a  corporation 
supplying  gas  beyond  its  boundaries  make  a  profit  by  so  doing, 
it  is  urged  that  the  supplying  authority  benefits  unfairly  at  the 
cost  of  the  outsiders.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  make  a  loss,  it  is 
argued  that  it  is  unreasonable  for  the  ratepayers  of  the  munici- 
pality to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  living  in  other  districts. 
When  a  town  is  smTOunded  by  a  belt  of  smaller  districts, 
organically  part  and  parcel  of  the  tow^l,  but  governed  by  separate 
local  authorities,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  more  convenient  and 
economical  to  have  one  large  undertaking  worked  from  a  common 
centre,  rather  than  a  number  of  smaller  undertakings  each  with 
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its  separate  svstem  of  pipes,  wires,  or  rails,  and  its  separate  staff. 
It  would  Ije  highly  inconvenient  and  wasteful,  for  instance,  to 
have  separate  systems  of  tramways  for  the  city  of  Manchester 
and  for  each  of  the  numerous  districts,  such  as  Moss  Side,  Strat- 
ford, Levensliulme,  Gorton,  and  others  which  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  in  constant  conanunication  with  the  city. 
This  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  urged  with  considerable 
force  in  support  of  the  contention  that  local  authorities  are  not 
proper  bodies  to  undertake  enterprises  of  this  kind.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  bounds  of  local  government  distrirts  were  fixed 
without  any  reference  to  such  undertakings  ;  that  their  areas  are 
too  arbitraiT  ;  and  that  a  company,  being  free  from  such  considera- 
tions, is  in  a  much  better  position  to  carry  on  a  trading  concern 
successfully.  Tlio  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  overcome  in 
practice  by  friendly  arrangements  between  the  different  authori- 
ties. One  authority  has  empowered  another  to  enter  its  territory 
on  mutually  satisfactory  conditions.  In  some  cases,  as  for 
instance  that  of  Manchester,  where  a  great  city  has  obtained 
powers  to  bring  its  supply  of  water  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Parliament  has  imposed  the  obligation  of  supplying  water  to  the 
authorities  of  the  districts  along  the  route,  and  the  larger  authority 
has  thus  had  no  option  but  to  trade  in  water  to  that  extent. 
In  other  cases,  where  a  system  of  lighting  or  tramways  extending 
to  several  local  government  districts  is  taken  over  from  a  com- 
pany by  the  predominant  authority,  to  exclude  that  authority 
from  trading  in  the  other  areas  would  often  mean  that  the  out- 
lying districts  would  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  advantages 
hitherto  enjoyed.  It  may  be  noticed  that  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  rigid  confinement  of  a  municipal  authority  within 
its  own  boundaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liberty  to  supply 
individual  consumers  within  the  range  of  another  authority  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  via  media  where  one  authority  supplies  a 
commodity  to  another  in  bulk,  and  the  latter  undertakes  the 
distribution  of  it  to  the  consumers  within  its  own  area.  This 
is  not  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties,  since  it  does  not  abolish, 
but    only   reduces,   the   expense   of    separate    staffs,   offices,   and 
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works  ;  and  it  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  such  undertakings  as 
tramways.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  outside  areas  would 
seem  to  be  bound  up  with  another  question,  viz.,  how  far  a 
district  in  close  proximity  to  a  large  city,  divided  from  it  only 
for  purposes  of  government,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
naturally  arising  from  such  a  position,  is  justified  in  maintaining 
itself  as  a  separate  entity  in  order  that  it  may  derive  the  benefit 
of  a  lower  rate  at  the  expense  of  its  bigger  neighbour.  Such  a 
policy  would  seem  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  that  generous  public 
spirit  which  shows  itself  in  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  private  interests 
to  the  common  weal,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  healthy  life 
of  a  community.  . 

It  has  been  brought  as  an  argument  against  municipalities 
engaging  in  trading  enterprises,  that  the  members  of  corporations 
have  already  more  than  enough  on  their  hands  in  discharging  the 
ordinary  duties  of  government ;  and  the  same  plea  might  be 
urged  against  increasing  the  size  of  our  great  cities  through  the. 
absorption  of  surrounding  districts.  The  duties  of  municipal 
councillors  are,  indeed,  exacting  in  a  very  high  degree.  Their 
importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ;  it  is  easy  to  under- 
estimate their  difficulty.  But  the  splendid  results  that  have  been 
achieved  in  many  notable  instances  show  that  there  are  men  with 
the  requisite  time,  knowledge,  ability,  and  will  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  efficient  sei-vice  of  the  community.  And  where  the 
members  of  any  corporation  feel  themselves  overburdened  with 
the  w^eight  of  duties  thrown  upon  them,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
increase  their  numbers,  and  so  distribute  the  burden.  Mistakes 
are  made  by  corporations,  of  course- — even  directoi's  of  companies 
are  not  infallible — but  more  good  would  be  done  by  many  who 
regard  themselves  as  friends  to  the  connnunity  if  they  would 
abstain  from  capricious  and  useless  criticism,  and  spend  their 
energies,  rather,  in  first  securing  the  best  men  for  the  public 
service,  and  then  strengthening  tlieir  liands  by  every  possible 
means. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  grounds  upon  which  the 
opponents  of  municipal  tiading  base  their  objections.     Some,  as 
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already  noticed,  demur  to  the  whole  system,  because,  thej^  say, 
trading  of  any  sort  is  entirely  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  civic 
government.  Otliers  object  on  the  ground  that  corporations  are 
sufficiently  occupied  with  other  functions,  or  that  the  practice 
involves  an  undue  interference  with  private  trade.  Others, 
again,  would  liave  no  fault  to  find  provided  municipalities  were 
debarred  from  making  profits,  and  were  bound  to  apply  any 
surplus  revenue  to  the  reduction  of  charges  and  the  extinction  of 
debt.  Tlie  objection  raised  against  the  application  of  the  profits 
of  a  municipal  undertaking  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  is  that  it  is 
inequitable  for  the  consumers  of  any  conniiodity  supplied  by  the 
municipality  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers 
generally,  including  those  who  are  not  consumers ;  in  other 
words,  unfair  that  the  non-consuming  ratepayer  -  should  benefit 
by  compelling  the  consumer  to  pay  something  more  than  cost 
price  for  the  article  supplied.  The  answer  to  tliat  argument  is, 
however,  that  it  is  the  general  ratepayer  who  has  provided  the 
capital  or  credit  which  has  enabled  tlie  commodity  to  be  suj^plied, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  a  return  on  his  outlay;  and  that  it  is  the 
general  ratepayer  also  who  runs  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  event  of 
the  imdertaking  proving  a  failure,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  that  risk.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  has  been 
asserted,  that  there  is  a  temptation  upon  those  who  have  the 
management  of  municipal  trading  undertakings  to  swell  the 
profits  unduly  by  maintaining  an  unreasonably  high  price  for  the 
commodity,  or  supplying  a  low  quality,  or  postponing  too  long 
the  wiping  out  of  the  debt,  in  order  that  large  sums  may  be  paid 
over  to  assist  the  rates.  This  danger  has  probably  been 
exaggerated,  but  even  if  it  have  not.  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable. 
The  proper  safeguard  against  all  these  abuses  would  seem  to  lie 
in  some  such  moduJi  operandi  as  this,  viz.,  to  limit  the  profits 
applicable  to  general  purposes  to  a  moderate  percentage  on  the 
capital  of  the  undertaking,  say  five  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
to  apply  all  surplus  profits  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  and 
to  the  reduction  of  the  prices  charged  for  tlie  commodity  or 
service  until  they  have  been  brought  so  low  that  further  reduction 
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would  tend  to  abuse  by  (for  instance)  tlie  encouragement  of  waste. 
"When  the  debt  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  cliarges  i-educed 
to  a  minimum,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  fm-ther  object  in  limiting 
the  percentage  of  profits  wliich  might  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  rates.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  if  tlie  undertaking  were 
found  to  be  persistently  unsuccessful,  it  would  be  for  the  late- 
payers,  through  their  representatives,  to  say  whether  any 
indirect  advantages  counterbalanced  the  loss,  and  whether  it 
should  be  maintained  on  a  losing  basis  or  discontinued.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  were  worked  successfully,  the  benefit  would 
be  fairly  and  equitaljly  distributed  between  the  consumers  and 
the  non-consuming  ratepayers  ;  and  the  community  generally, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  profit,  would  eventually  gain  by 
becoming  the  .owners  of  a  i-evenue-producing  undertaking,  free 
from  all  burden  of  debt. 

Another  argument  alleged  against  the  making  of  profits  is 
that  a  municipality  owning  a  profit-making  undertaking  will  be 
unlikely  to  take  up  the  supply  of  any  new  commodity  which 
might  tend  to  compete  with  it ;  and  the  instance  has  been  given 
of  the  possibility  of  a  corporation  with  a  successful  gas  undertaking 
refusing  to  supply  the  electric  light.  But  the  same  spirit  of 
progress  which  led  to  the  one  improvement  may  be  trusted  to 
bring  about  the  other ;  and  another  factor  which  would  operate 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  friendly  rivalry  between  different 
municipalities.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown,  as  already 
indicated,  that  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  St.  Helens,  and  other  places, 
the  progress  of  the  gas  undertakings  has  not  been  in  the  least 
retarded  by  the  establishment  of  electrical  supplies.  The  fear 
expressed  in  the  statements  that  the  proper  relationship  between 
employer  and  employed,  that  of  master  and  seiwant,  cannot  be 
preserved  in  municipal  employment,  and  that  the  increase  of  the 
nimiber  of  corporation  employees  is  likely  to  tend  to  the  fostering 
of  labour  disputes,  may  prove  to  be  equally  groundless.  At  any 
rate,  no  very  weighty  evidence  in  support  of  such  theories  has 
been  adduced  up  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie    aruument    most    strongly    relied     upon,    however,    by 
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opponents  of  municipal   trading  is    the    alleged   danger  to  the 
community  of  the  rapid  increase  in  local  indebtedness.      It  is   ti-ue 
that  the  total  of  municipal  debts  had  risen  from  about  £90,000,000, 
in  187-t,  to  something  over  £260,000,000,  in  1898.     Some  critics 
profess  to  view  this  rapid  increase  with  alarm  ;    others  point  out, 
in  a  voice  of  warning,  that  whereas  the  proportion  of  the  municipal 
to  the  National  Debt  was  in   1871  only  12  per  centum,  it  is  now 
about  40  per  centum.     If  there   were  any  true  analogy  between 
the  two,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  cause  for  alarm.     But  any 
such  comparison  is  entirely  fallacious.        It    is    unnecessary  to 
remind  the  members  of  this  Society  that  the  National  Debt,  for 
the  most  part,   represents  expenditure  on  war.     Tlie  nation,  in 
its  wisdom,  has  spent  its*  hundreds  of   millions   sterling  in   the 
destruction    of    life   and     property,    in    bloodshed    and   devasta- 
tion.      Some  may  think  we  have    paid  lightly  for  the   glorious 
mtmories    of     the     past,   or,    at    the     worst,     that     we    have 
but   submitted   to   a  necessary   evil.       Others,  with    a  different 
interpretation     of    history,    may    think    that     few     wars     have 
been  worth  the  sorrow,  the  flood  of  evil  passions,   and  the  vast 
outpouring  of  the   national  resources  which   they  have  entailed. 
Wliichever  view  may  be  the  correct  one,  tlie  fact  remains  that 
there  is  remarkably  little  in  the  way  of  solid  assets  to  set  against 
this  huge  accumulation  of  liabilities.     It  is  obvious  that  a  hundred 
millions  of  money  spent   upon  the  explosion   of  gunpowder  and 
dynamite  means  a  hundred  millions  less  available  for  the  feeding 
and  clothing,  the   sheltering  and   education  of  the  people,  even 
though  it   may  mean    also   the  transference  of  another  hundred 
millions  from  the  treasury  of  one  belligerent  nation  to  that  of  the 
other.       The  National  Debt,  therefore,  is  a   debt  in   the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.     It  represents  so  much  wealth  that  haa  been 
lost  to  the  world.     But  the    so-called    municipal    debt  is  of  an 
entirely  different  order.     You  may   travel  from  one   end  of  thu 
country  to  the  other,  and  in  every  city  and  borough  and  smaller 
municipal  area  you  will  find  some  solid,  concrete  piece  of  wealth 
to  set  against  that   ■alarming"  £260,000,000.       Wherever  you 
see  a  town  hall,  or  a  municipal  free  library,  or  a  municipal  gas- 
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works,  or  a  municipal  waterworks,  or  a  municipal  tramway,  or  a 
municipal  cap  on  the  head  of  a  municipal  errand  boy,  you  see 
sometliing  which  is  a  security  for  that  debt.  It  would  be  well, 
indeed,  for  tlie  financial  stability  of  the  counti-y  if  every  debt 
were  equally  well  secured.  Tliis  *"  alarming "  municipal  debt, 
then,  is  represented  by  so  much  solid  wealth,  wealth  that  is  being 
used,  not  in  the  destruction,  but  in  tlie  preservation  of  life,  by 
means  of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  and  much  of  which  is  also  providing  a  profit  for 
the  further  enrichment  of  the  people.  The  only  things  about 
municipal  gasw^orks  that  need  cause  one  "  alarm "  are  their 
ugliness  and  the  danger  of  explosion  ;  but  even  these  unpleasant 
featm-es  are  not  inherent  in  eveiy  form  of  municipal  enter- 
prise. Tlie  National  Debt  costs  us  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  money  every  year,  of  which  fifteen  millions  are 
for  interest  alone.  The  portion  of  the  municipal  debt 
so  much  objected  to  is  that  which  is  caused  by  undertakings 
of  a  trading  nature.  Taking  the  figures  of  Parliamentary 
Paper,  No.  88,  reprinted  by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Municipal  Trading  in  1900,  the  o.utstanding  capital 
on  watei-works,  gasworks,  tramways,  electric  lighting,  markets, 
baths,  cemeteries,  working-class  dwellings,  piers,  quays,  etc.,  is 
£71,883,232;  and  these  undertakings  not  only  do  not  entail 
any  charge  upon  the  ratepayers,  but  they  produce  an  annual 
revenue  of  £8,898,376,  and  after  providing  for  working  expenses 
leave  an  annual  profit  to  the  boroughs  included  in  the  Return  of 
£3,613,668,  while  all  the  time  interest  is  being  duly  paid,  and 
the  debt  being  steadily  diminished  by  annual  contributions  to 
the  sinking  funds.  "^Vhat,  then,  becomes  of  the  analogy  between 
the  two?  The  fact  is  that  the  one  may  be  taken,  to  a  large 
extent,  as  a  measure  of  national  loss,  and  the  other,  to  an  equal 
extent,  as  a  measure  of  national  progress  and  prosperity. 

Perhaps,  in  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  allowed  upon  one  or 
two  more  general  aspects  of  civic  administration.  The  pressure 
of  business  is  so  great  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  that  there  is 
a  very  real  danger  lest  coi-porations  should  get  into  the  way,  as 
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it  were,  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Tliere  is  a  temptation 
to  put  on  one  side  those  reforms  in  which  the  result  is  not  likely 
to  be  immediately  apparent,  and  to  wait  until  some  public  need 
or  danger  becomes  too  clamant  to  be  disregarded  before  dealing 
with  it  on  any  large  or  generous  scale.  But  in  civic,  no  less  than 
in  national,  affairs  there  is  the  utmost  need  of  foresight  and  unity 
of  purpose  ;  and  the  development  of  a  city  whose  prosperity  is  to 
be  permanent,  mu.'^t  be  carried  out  on  some  comprehensive,  definite, 
and  well-thought-out  plan,  with  enough  of  elasticity,  of  course, 
to  be  adaptable  to  new  methods  and  new  circumstances  as  they 
arise.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  without  a  shudder  the 
probable  condition  of  Manchester  fifty  years  hence,  unless  the 
corporation  becomes  vastly  moie  liberal  in  the  matter  of  open 
spaces  and  street  improvements  than  it  lias  been  in  the  past. 
The  death-rate  of  the  city  has  long  been  a  terrible  disgi-ace.  The 
intimate  connection  between  abundance  of  breathing  space  and 
healthy  life  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and 
it  is  nothing  less  than  municipal  suicide  to  allow  the  few  remain- 
ing open  spaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  become 
covered  with  buildings  in  the  way  that  this  is  now  being  done. 
A  change  of  policy  will  have  to  be  made  if  the  city  is  to  remain 
inhabitable  at  all,  and  eveiy  year's  delay  will  add  to  the  ultimate 
cost.  So  long  as,  for  the  sake  of  yotir  wealthy  landlords,  you 
allow  the  children  of  the  city  to  be  brought  up  in  vile  dens,  where 
health  and  decency  are  impossible,  it  is  useless  to  build  schools 
for  them.  Stunted  in  body,  and  perverted  in  mind,  they  will  be 
incapable  of  receiving  the  instruction  you  provide,  and  will  grow 
up  to  be  a  menace  and  a  burden  to  the  city.  So  long  as  you 
allow  your  rich  manufacturers  to  pour  forth  their  foul  smoke  and 
noxious  fimies  on  every  side,  poisoning  your  citizens  day  after 
day,  sapping  their  strength  and  lowering  their  vitality,  corroding 
and  destroying  your  buildings,  your  books,  and  your  works  of 
art,  the  acliievements  of  a  pure  supply  of  water,  efficient  lighting, 
and  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  locomotion  will  remain  compara- 
tively worthless.  It  is  easy  for  the  offender,  in  his  comfortable 
home  ten  or  twenty  miles  away,  to  forget  the  existence  of  the 
myriads  of  men,  women,  and  children  whose  lives  are  being  made 
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a  burden  to  tlieni  that  he  may  live  in  hixury.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  tlie  municipal  autlioritieB  to  remind  him  of  it,  whether  he  like 
it  or  no,  and  to  enforce  it  upon  him  in  so  effectual  a  way  as  to 
stop  for  ever  this  great  evil.  No  plea  of  necessity  should  avail 
where  life  and  health  are  at  stake.  To  urge  in  defence  the 
payment  of  high  wages  is  a  monstrous  insult.  Nor  does  it  meet 
the  question,  for  the  suffering  reaches  far  beyond  the  employees 
in  the  factories  and  workshops,  and  is  shared,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  "  There  is  no  Wkalth  but 
Life.  Life,  including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of 
admiration.  Tliat  country  " — and.  equally,  tliat  city — "  is  the 
richest  which  nourishes  the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy 
human  beings."  May  eveiy  municipal  administrator  come  to 
realise  the  profound  tioitli  of  tliese  words,  and  may  all  municipali- 
ties, large  and  small,  so  wisely  develop  their  resources,  and,  where 
necessary,  extend  their  operations,  that  '"  noble  and  happy  "  life 
may  become  possible  for  every  human  being  within  their  borders. 
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The  century  just  closed  has  seen  such  a  marvellous  development  in 
the  industrial  life  of  England,  and  such  an  advance  in  the  material 
well-being  of  her  people,  that  we  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  i-ealise 
that  a  critical  point  in  her  histoiy  can  have  been  reached,  or  that  her 
national  and  industrial  position  can  be  seriously  in  danger.  Wliilst 
her  foreign  critics  assert  that  the  zenith  of  her  power  has  already 
been  passed,  our  older  economists  point  to  the  increase  of  wealth 
denoted  by  revenue  and  savings-banks  returns,  increase  in  imports 
and  consumption,  the  acquisition  of  fresh  teiTitoiy,  as  indications 
of  oiu*  continued  prosperity  and  energy ;  and  maintain  that  w© 
are  materially  and  intellectually  tlie  foremost  nation  in  the  world. 

Tlie  man  in  the  street,  however,  does  not  wony  about  the 
problem,  and  with  great  complacency,  not  to  say  indifference, 
rests  on  his  laurels.  He  fails  to  gi'asp  the  situation,  or  to  realise 
the  serious  natvu^e  of  a  defeat  in  the  fierce  sti"uggle  for  trade ;  and 
when  his  attention  is  called  to  isolated  facts,  he  consoles  himself 
by  comparing  the  conditions  of  life  to-day,  with  those  prevailing 
sixty  years  ago.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  nation  has  been 
lulled  into  a  false  security,  from  which  thei'e  must  be  a  iiide 
awakening. 

Tlie  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the 
aggregate  of  individual  accumulations,  as  in  its  general  resources, 
and  in  the  use  which  it  makes  of  both  these  factors.     Tlie  increase 
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in  revenue  during  the  last  few  yeaa-s  is  due  paii-ly  to  fresh  sources 
of  taxation,  partly  to  the  rise  in  wages  and  the  higher  prices 
obtained  for  our  products — especially  coal,  and  paiily  to  the 
heav^^  Govenmient  disbrn'sementsformilitaiy  purposes.  A  ceiiain 
stimulus  has  thus  been  given  to  om-  home  trade ;  but  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  and  a  diminishing  demand  for  coal  and  other 
British  products,  pi'ices  and  wages  will  fall  again.  Ti'ade 
expansion,  caused  by  a  nation's  expenditure  in  war,  fonns  such  a 
fictitious  pi-osperity,  that  we  shall  do  well  to  eliminate  it  from  our 
calculations. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  year  1899  were  to  some  extent  affected 
by  these  circumstances,  but  those  for  1900  must  be  regaa'ded  as 
quite  misleading.  The  Statist  shows  that  of  the  increase  of 
i:49,400,000  in  the  value  of  our  exports  of  1900  over  those  of  1898, 
no  less  than  £47,000,000  had  been  caused  by  higher  prices,  and 
only  £2,400,000  by  increased  quantities  sold.  We  have,  in  fact, 
sold  only  1  per  cent  more  produce  in  1900  than  in  1898;  but 
secm-ed  20  per  cent  higher  prices.  Of  cotton  piece  goods  we  sold 
3 1  per  cent  less,  but  received  a  price  13  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1898;  and  Avhilst  we  exported  26  per  cent  more  coal,  we 
obtained  a  price  69  per  cent  in  advance  of  1898.  Owing  to  higher 
prices,  we  paid  over  £54,000,000  more  for  our  imports  than  we 
should  have  done  had  the  prices  of  1898  prevailed.  Tlie  quantity 
imported  in  1900  was  actually  0*2  per  cent  less,  while  tlie  average 
price  was  1 1*5  per  cent  more.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best 
to  leave  the  trade  returns  for  1900  out  of  consideration. 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  her  industries  wrought  an 
enormous  change  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  England.  It 
evolved  the  Manchester  School  and  those  legislative  changes  to 
which  we  owe  the  undreamt-of  development  of  our  industries  and 
trade,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  past.  It  gave  to  the 
industrious  and  energetic  middle  classes  great  wealth,  and  the 
preponderating  influence  in  politics  ;  in  both  of  whicli  the  working 
classes  largely  participated. 

With  advancing  wages,  shoi'ter  hom'S  of  labour,  a  general 
decline  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and  gi'eat  improvements  in 
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the  conditions  of  life,  workiiii;  men  Ijeeanie  consen'ative  in  tliou<rlit 
and  action.  Aiui.s  and  ideals,  the  propelling  force  of  the  previous 
generation,  having  been  satisfied,  pressure  from  below  for  pro- 
gi-essive  legislation  ceased ;  whilst  employers,  under  increasing 
wealth  and  comfort,  lost  much  of  the  entei-prise  and  energj'  which 
had  distinguished  their  predecessors. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  still  liad  the  undisputed  lead  in  the 
industrial  world.  We  financed  the  trade  and  tlie  governments  of 
other  nations  ;  we  built  their  railways  and  factories,  and  supi)lied 
the  machineiy  and  the  brain  power  to  work  it.  Inventions  and 
improvements  were  the  work  of  Englishmen.  Foreign  nations 
sent  their  sons  to  England  for  education  and  to  learn  our  methods. 

We  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  revolutionising 
inventions  of  our  great  countiymen,  such  as  Hargreaves,  Watt, 
Arkwriglit,  Whitwoith,  Bessemer,  and  others;  and,  aided  by 
gi'eat  natural  resources  and  facilities  of  transport  possessed  bj- 
no  other  countiy,  England  got  an  enoniious  start  in  the  industrial 
•development.  She  manufactured  goods  with  modern  machinery 
at  a  lower  cost  than  othei-s  by  more  antiquated  methods,  and 
srained  a  prestige  for  her  productions  which  secured  her  the  trade 
of  the  world.  But  with  increasing  opulence  our  industrial 
•classes  became  less  alert,  less  progi-essive,  lees  devote  to  work  of 
any  kind  ;  and  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  long  start  slipped 
quietly  away  from  us,  whilst  the  political  influence  drifted  back 
iigain  to  that  leisured  class  which  neither  toils  nor  spins. 

Meanwhile  other  nations  did  not  st^nd  still.  Stimulated  by  our 
great  success,  they  erected  our  machineiy,  adoi^ted  our  methods, 
And  now  excel  us  frequently  in  their  application.  Inventions  and 
improvements  have  become  international  projierty.  What  is 
invented  to-day,  no  matter  where,  is  applied  to  macliinery  abroad 
before  we  have  thouglit  of  adopting  it  ourselves ;  and  it  is  openly 
stated  by  our  critics  that  other  nations  beat  us  in  energy  and 
enterprise,  in  adaptability  and  intellectual  force.  The  admiration 
of  the  foreigner  for  everything  English  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Our  goods  are  often  beaten  in  price  and  quality  by  the  productions 
of  other  nations,  and   our  political  influence  is  on  the  wane.     A 
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few  years  ago  a  law  was  pas.st'd  i)y  us  enforcing  the  marking  of 
foreign  goods  -with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin.  We 
wished  to  attacli  a  stigma  to  goods  made  abroad,  and  stamp  them 
as  inferior  to  our  own.  But  no  better  adveii;isement  could  have 
been  given  our  competitors.  Ever  since,  their  trade  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  at  om*  expense ;  and  it  seems  but  the  grim 
irony  of  fate  that  our  shores  should  be  defended  to-day  by  guns 
bearing  the  significant  words,  '"  Made  in  Germany." 

The  examination  of  the  facts  and  causes  of  this  change  in  our 
position  is  no  pleasant  study ;  but  it  has  become  all  the  mote 
necessary,  as  the  belief  in  our  industrial  and  intellectual  supremacy 
still  finds  so  many  adherents,  and  the  national  danger  involved  i* 
understood  by  so  few. 

Ten  years  ago  public  opinion  would  have  it  that  we  were  being 
beaten  by  the  longer  hours  and  lower  wages  of  foreign  workmen. 
We  have  learnt  since  that  our  foreign  competitors,  by  reducing 
hours  and  advancing  wages,  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  their 
workjDeople,  and  become  Avith  eveiy  step  in  this  direction  more 
formidable  rivals  in  industrial  wai'fare.  Nor  does  the  ciy  about 
appreciation  of  gold  obstane  the  issue  any  longer.  Indeed,  it  is 
gradually  dawning  on  the  nation  that  tliere  are  other,  deejx'r, 
reasons  for  the  want  of  elasticity  in  our  export  trade  and  the  great 
expansion  of  that  of  our  competitors. 

The  competition  that  Ave  meet  with  is  tAvo-i'old,  viz.,  competi- 
tion by  native  productions  in  their  own  market;  and  competition 
by  productions  of  the  more  advanced  nations  in  our  own  and  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  Avorld. 

Manual  labour  is  eveiyAvhere  being  supplanted  by  machinery. 
Factories,  often  better  equipped  than  our  own,  are  lainning  to-day 
in  all  jDarts  of  the  civilised  Avorld.  An  increasing  tendency  to 
develop  industries  of  their  own  sIioavs  itself  in  all  countries. 
Protected  by  tariffs,  our  customers  are  tiying  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  dependence  on  us ;  and  our  merchants  meet  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  competing  Avith  these  protected  native  jjro- 
ductions.  Articles  of  comparatively  easy  manufacture,  such  as 
cotton  yarn  in  its  coarser  numbers,  are  practically  beaten  out  of 
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even'  market  where  factories  have  been  establislied.  Tliis, 
bowever,  is  such  a  natural  evolution,  and  the  difficulties  whicli 
it  presents  are  so  common  to  all  countries  competin;^^  in  the  so- 
called  neutral  markets,  that  the  true  sio^nificance  of  the  growth 
of  foreign  competition  can  best  be  gauged  by  comparing  our  trade 
with  that  of  our  more  advanced  rivals. 

Tlie  following  tables  show  the  trade  development  during  the 
Ifist  twenty  years  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Ueiinany :  — 

Exports  of  Domestic  Products  and  MercJcandise. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  steiling.) 

United  Kingdom.              United  States.  Germauv. 

1880 £223-1     £176-8     £144-6 

1898  £233-4     £240-8     £187-9 

1899  £255-r.t  £'274-4     £210-4 


Increase  £32-4     £97-6     £65-8 

Increase  ill  per  cent    ...       14^'^       55%     46% 

Tliese  figm-es  require  no  comments.  Tliey  show  the  formidable 
growth  of  the  trade  of  our  rivals,  and  the  very  much  slower 
development  of  our  own  exports. 

Imports. 

(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 

United  Kingdom.  United  St.ites.  Germans. 

1880     £411-2     £128-5     £140-1) 

1S98     £470-4     £189-4     £2.-54-0 

IHiW     £485-0     £170-0     £-274-2 


Increase    £73-8     £41-5     £133-:! 

Increase,  per  cent  ..  IS;!       32',^         95% 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  coal  and  in  the  impox'ts  of  food 
and  drink  form  two  weak  points  in  our  trade.  The  exports  of  coal 
amounted  to  :  — 

£8,373,000  in  1880. 
£18.136,000  in  1898. 
£23.093,0(10  in  1899. 
£38,(il)(i,000  in  1900. 

and  the  imports  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  :  — 

£170.008,000  in  1880. 
£l93..536.0:i0  in  189S. 
£205,000.000  in  1899. 
£215,400,000  in  1900. 

'  Years  ending  :JOth  June,  1881,  1899,  1900. 

t  Excluding  £9-0  new  sliip=  not  jireviously.      ictorded. 
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"Wliilst  the  exports  of  coal  dimiiiish  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
industrial  power  of  the  nation,  on  which  lier  future  prosperity 
depends  ;  the  increasinii-  imports  of  foreipi  food  stuffs  threaten  to 
extinguish  our  agriculture,  and  form  a  serious  danger  to  our 
national  existence  in  case  of  war.  The  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  brought  about  by  our  requirements  in  food,  has  reached 
a  figure  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  covered  by  the  profits  of  English 
investments  and  ships  abroad.  Tlie  excess,  whicli  amounted  to« 
£81,000,000  in  1886,  now  stands  at  £178,000,000  ;  and  has  had 
to  be  balanced  by  extensive  sales  of  American  railway  and  other 
securities.  We  lent  our  American  cousins  the  capital  to  build 
their  railways ;  they  have  repaid  it  by  sending  us  corn  and  flour 
which  have  been  consumed  by  our  workers. 

Agricultural  produce  forms  65  per  cent  of  the  total  American- 
exports.'  They  are  of  such  economic  value  to  the  nation  that 
they  have  enal)led  her  to  become,  from  a  borrower,  a  lender  of 
money.  Whilst  no  large  investments  of  British  capital  have 
been  made  abroad  durini;'  the  last  ten  years,  the  United  States, 
have  been  able  to  lend  us,  Germany,  and  other  countries  large 
sums  of  money.  The  deposits  in  savings  banks  in  New  York  State 
amounted  in  two  and  a  half  years  to  $250,000,000.  The  average- 
for  each  depositor  was  •*i52'89  :  in  Great  Britain  it  was  only 
896*57  ;    whilst  in  Prussia  it  reached  S155'91* 

London,  the  banking  centre  of  the  world,  where  borrowers 
from  all  parts  of  the  glol)e  could  find  accommodation,  meets, 
to-day  with  growing  competition  in  financial  business,  not  in  New 
York  only,  but  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  even  St.  Petersburg.  These 
foreign  capitals  offer  better  terms  and  conditions  :  and  frequently 
seeure,  by  means  of  loans,  concessions  for  railways  and  other  public 
works,  whicli  would  be  valuable  to  our  own  industries,  and  which 
confer  a  political  intiuence  on  our  rivals  which  we  can  ill  aft'ord  to- 
lose.  Large  amounts  of  foreign  capital  have  in  recent  years  been 
attracted  to  Endand  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  prevailing,  and 
would,  through  their  withdrawal,  in  case  of  foi'eign  complications, 
add  considei-ablv  to  our  embarrassments. 


Chas.  R.  Flint,  North  American  lieckir 
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All  analysis  of  the  expot  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  of  America,  and  Germany,  in  1880  and  1899,  by 
countries,  shows  the  foJIowinir  extraordinary  developments: 

Exports  of  Products  ami  Merchandise  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Umted  States  of  America  and  Germany  to  different  countries 
in  viillions  of  pounds  sterling. 


1S90' 

United  Kiagdom..     — 

Germany     16-9 

France  and  Algiers  15-9 

NetLerlands 9-2 

Russia     S'O 

Belgium 5-8 

bl>aiii  and  Portugal     'I'T 

Uenniark    1-9 

Norway  i  Sweden.     :!-2 

Italy     

Austria    

United  States    

British    North     \ 

America  ....)' 

Switzerland . . 

Australasia    

Turkey  and  rest   ) 

of  Eurojie   ..  ) 

Central  and  (^ 

South  America  i 

Asia,  excluding    "i 

Turkey  and 

Russia ) 

Africa  without      ) 

Algiers     ....  s 


5-4 
0-ti 
31-0 


17-0 
10-6 


.  20-0 

.  15-6 

.  9-4 

.  11-7 

.  SfS 

.  7-6 

.  40 

.  S-0 

.  7-0 

.  2-0 

.  18-1 

.  7-3 

'.  22-5 


ODOM. 
Increiue 

Deci 

•ease. 

+ 

9  1 

— 

0-3 

+ 

0-2 

+ 

3-7 

+ 

4-0 

+ 

1-9 

+ 

•-'•1 

+ 

4-8 

+ 

1-6 

+ 

1-4 

- 

12'.) 

- 

0-4 

+ 

5-5 

- 

1-1 

+ 

3-5 

+ 

S-3 

.    -h 

y-s 

United  Statks  op 
Americ*. 


95-5 
1:5-8 
180 
5-2 
3-2 
7-1 
3-4 
ITi 
0-7 
1-8' 
OJ 


19  .. 
0-0  .. 


1S99. 

105-6 
36-9 
16-4 
17-S 
1-5 
9-5 
3-9 
3-7 
2-1 


Iucr)-:ise 

Decrejise. 

.  +101 

.  +23-1 

.  -    10 

.  +12(i 

.  +  1-7 

.  +  2-4 

.  +  0-5 

.  +  2-2 

.  +  1-4 

.  +  4-8 

.  +  0-9 


ISSO" 
22'4 

14-0 

11-5 

11-4 
S-4 
1-2 
2-0 
3-1 
2-8 

15-0 


lS-0  ..   +108  i  10-0 

8-i) 
01 


s-1 

0-4 


12-7 


+  6-2 
-    0-2 

+  12-8 
+  10-2 


Gkrmanv. 

ISilBf 

42-6 

10  9 
10-4 
21-9 
10-4 

3-2 

ij':! 
10-7 

5-8 

23-:j 

■)    is-;i 

I  1-2 
14-3 
2-0 


1-0 
1-3 


XiicreAsa 

or 
Becreane 

..    +20-2 

,.  -   3-7 

, .  +4-9 

,.  +10-5 

.  +  2-0 

.  +  2-0 

,.  +  3-7 

,.  +  7-& 

,.  +   M-0 

.  +   8-3 

■   +  9-5 

:.  +  5-4 

,.   +  1-9- 
..   +3-5 


100  ..  +  8-r 
9-0  ..  -r  7-6 
3-5  ..   +  3.2 


The  thanires  which  have  taken  place  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
three  rivals  are  most  instnjctive  ;  and  will,  on  closer  investigation, 
reveal  tlie  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany 
have  only  just  tupped  the  trade  of  some  of  our  best  customei-s. 
Whilst  they  have  outstripped  us  already  in  the  trade  with  some 
countries,  they  are  pressing  us  hard  in  others;  and  our  own 
colonies  will  j.robably  be  the  markets  in  which  we  must  expect 
their  greatest  trade  expansion  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Genuany  are  by  no  means  the  only  nations  we  have  to  meet 
in  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  that  other  manu- 
factunng  countries  are  also  increasing  their  exports  at  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  making  great  inroads  ou 
a  trade  which  once  we  called  our  own:  — 

*  Exports  to  Channel  Islands  not  included,  but  including  new  ships. 
**  Exports  to  German  territory  outside  Customs  Union  not  included 
t  Exports  to  Germ.in  free  ports  .not  inclunsd 
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Hxports  of  Piudncts  and  Meri:ha)idise  of  other  Foreign  Coimiries  in 
millions  of  poimda  sterling. 

ISSO.                               1S9'.>.  Increase. 

France    £13l5-0     i;l5G-()     i;20-0 

Holland £44-4     i;126-l*   £81-7 

Ru.ssia    £0(5-0     £77-:i*  £11-3 

Belgium    £l7-fi     £71-5*  £23-9 

Spain £17-4     _     £2S-4      £11-0 

Sweden  &  Norway     £18-2     £2S-7     £10-5 

Italy  £45-2     £4S-1     £2-lt 

India**  £52-S     £72-9     £20-1 


£427-()     £009-0     £181-4 

United  Kingdom..    £223-1     £25o-5     £32*4 

Increase  in  per  cent  in  other  Foreign  Countrie.s  43°: 

,,  ,,  T'niteil  Kingdom 14^°' 

An  exaniiiiatioii  of  ovir  trade  Avith  British  colonies  and  foreign 
-countries  cives  tlie  folloAving  result:  — 

Imports  from  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  and  Foreign 

Countries. 

(In  luillions  of  })onnds  sterling.) 

Uritisli  Colonies  Foreign 

and  L)epen<iencie<:.  Countries. 

1880  £92-0         £318-7 

1898  £99-4  £370-9 

1S99  £100-8         £378-2 

Increase  £14-3         £39-5 

Increase  in  per  cent 15%         19% 

Exports  of  British   Products  and  Merchandise  to   British  Colonies 

and.   Foreign  Countries. 

(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


1880 

15i 
and 

■itish  Colonies 
Dependencies. 
£7o-2          

Fiircign 

Countries. 

£148-4 

1898  

£83-4          

£149-9 

lS99t 

£87-3          

£108-2 

Increase  

£12-1          

£19-8 

Increase  in  iter  cent 

Wi           

13°: 

Tlie  development  -wliicli  has  taken  jilace  in  tlie  trade  Avith  our 
colonies  and  dependencies  in  twenty  years  is  all  the  more  disap- 
pointing if  we  look  at  the  expansion  of  our  possessions  during  that 
period.  Tlie  tcrritoiy  occupied  by  our  colonies  and  dependencies 
amounted  in  1880  to  7,805,841  square  miles,  and  in  1899, 
including  protectorates,  to  11,605,238  square  miles,  or  an  increase 
of  3,799,394  square  miles. 

Y.  :ir  1S;>S.  '  Rupees  reduced  t<j  iiound  sterling  at  Is.  4d.  .      t  Excluding  ships. 
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At  an  eiioriuous  expenditiue  on  ariny.  navv,  and  war.  and 
by  incrensintr  manifold  the  risk  of  foreijrn  coniplitations  tlirousj^h 
vast  extensions  of  ootenninous  frontiers,  we  have  expanded  our 
possessions  by  50  per  cent  :  l>ut  our  export  trade  witli  all  our 
possessions  has  only  increased  £lLMn(  1,0(10,  or  IG  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  vast  increase  of  population,  which  amounts  to  over 
100,000,000,  this  must  be  considered  not  an  expansion,  but  a 
serious  and  deplorable  contraction.  Our  expoit  trade  to  forei<rn 
countries  shows  an  increase  of  £11), 800,000,  or,  including  ships  not 
previously  recorded,  £28,500,000,  which  proves  that  countries  not 
under  our  control  are  still  our  best  customers  :  but  looking  at  the 
exi>uusion  which  their  trade  generally  has  received  this  amount 
is  bv  no  means  satisfactory.  The  realisation  of  what  must  be 
called  a  visionary's  dream — a  Customs  Union  of  the  motlier 
countiy  and  her  colonies — is  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  they  do 
not  produce  the  necessaiy  raw  materials  for  our  industries  or  the 
abundance  of  cheap  food  we  require,  nor  do  they  consume  tho 
quantity  of  goods  that  we  must  export  to  pay  for  the  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tiie  picture  does  not  improve,  if  wc  analyse  tlie  trade  returns- 
of  our  princip>al  colonies. 

Import  trade  of  principal  Colonies  in  viillions  of  povnds. 

l.sS."t  ISf'it. 


2~x        '^■~'~—  -?  So"^^     "Ss"^       ^ 

■~£.y       2,j«D  Z         -2  — .=  ^     i,  S  .2  •_'      Z 

:-     -  -  -  ^  C5        -  " 

£  £  t  £ 

India  40:^  ...  29-:^  ...  72  ...  .il  <i  ...  31-3  ...  ^ 

Ceylon    31   ...     05  ...  IC.  ...     0-S  ...     1-4  ...  2l 

Mauritius   1-4  ...     1-0  ...  71   ...     1-8  ...     0-4  ...  2Si 

New  .>^outh  Wales 22-2  ...     i)-l   ...  41   ...  2:i-4  ...     6-9  ...  31 

Victoria     17r.  ...     (i-7  ...  3.s  ...  l.ili  ...     4*9  ..^  33 

South  Australia 4vs  ...     2  2  ...  4.->  ...     (i-7  ...     1-8  ...  27 

Western  Australia iiG  ...     03  ...  .lO  ...     4o  ...     l-o  ...  33 

Tasmania 1-7...     Oo  ...  -J'.l  ...     1-7...     0-5  ...  29 

New  Zealand  73  ...     3-9  ...  .")3  ...     S(i  ...     4'.">  ...  52 

Queensland  CVl  ...     24  ...  39  ...     (i-.-,  ...     2-5  ...  3R 

Natal l-.>  ...     10-...  tl(i  ...     5-3  ...     30  ...  .=>7 

Cape  of  (iood  Hope  4-S  ...     28  ...  .iS  ...   l.-,-4  ...     8-4  ...  .". 

Canada  220  ...     (V8  ...  31    ...  32-.T  ...     70  ...  21 

Newfoundland  1-4  ...     (i-4  ...  29  ...     1-3  ...     04  ...  31 

Straits  Settlements* 178  ...     2-3  ...  13  ...  27(>  ...     2  f»  ...   19 

Jt:i.52-(!      £69  2  =  4.^1    Ji2(»7-7      £77-1    =    37 
IntUiding  gi.>ld  and  silver.                   t  No  full  iv'.ums  avuil.ihle  for  1880. 
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Loss  in  relative  position  of  United  Kingdom  of  £17,100,000, 
or  8i  per  cent. 

If  we  examine,  however,  the  table  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Germany  on  page  113,  we  shall  find  that 
the  increase  in  their  exports  to  our  principal  colonies  accounts  for 
tlie  loss  in  om*  relative  position. 

Export  trade  of  principal  Colonies. 

1885.  1.S93. 


r-       C  ~  HO""' 

Iiulm    .o9-3  ...  31-9   ...  TA  ...  783  ...  L'7-7  ...  3."i 

Cevlon 2-3  ...  2--1  ...  (Hi  ...  (>-7   ...  .'vl  ...  7() 

Mauritius  2-8  ...  {)-3  ...130  ...  1-7  ..:  U'2  ...   12 

New  South  Wales  15-1   ...  7-1   ...  4(5  ...  2+-7   ...  10'7  ...  43 

Victoria 11-1   ...  r)-3  ...  48  ...  14'1   ...  0-5  ...  4(i 

South  Australia  5-1   ...  3  5  ...  70  ...  7'6  ...  2-3  ...  30 

Western  Australia 0-4  ...  0-3  ...  75  ...  69   ...  09  ...  13 

Tasmania   ., 1-2  ...  0-3  ...  25  ...  2-3  ...  0-3  ...   13 

New  Zealand    5-8  ...  5-1   ...  89  ...  10-3  ...  9-7  ...  94 

Queensland    4-0  ...  1-6  ...  40  ...  9-2  ...  3-0  ...  33 

Xatal  0-8  .'..  0-6  ...  75  ...  1-3  ...  0-9  ...  69 

Cape  of  Good  Hops 5-8  ...  3-8  ...  66  ...  9-4  ...  5  2  ...  55 

Canada    ■18-2  ...  10-0  ...  55  ...  31-8  ...  20-2  ...  64 

Newfoundland 1-0  ...  0-4   ...  40  ...  1-4  ...  0-5  ...  35 

Strait  Settlement.s*    16-3  ...  4-4  ...  27  ...  23-2  ...  5  9  ...  25 

148-9         77-0   =   52       2289  99*1  =43^ 

Loss  in  relative  position  of  United  Kingdom  £19,300,000,  or 
8 1  per  cent. 

Tliese  figui-es  show  a  considerable  retrogression  of  our  position, 
and  an  advance  in  the  proportion  of  tlie  trade  done  by  the  colonies 
with  our  competitors.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  falling  off  in 
trade  with  the  colonies  is  due  to  the  direct  steamship  seiwices  of 
our  rivals ;  and  that  London  and  Liverpool  are  less  imix)ii:ant 
to-day  as  depots  for  the  export  of  foreign  niercluvndise,  and  iis 
entrepots  for  colonial  produce. 

The  foi'mer  assertion  holds  good  to  a  qualified  extent  only,  as 
the  bulk  of  foreign  goods  was  shipped  on  through  bills  of 
lading  in  1880,  and  did  not  appear  in  our  trade  retm-ns  as  English 

*  IncUidiiig  gold  and  silver. 
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inerchandise.  How  fur  the  latter  ai>plie.s  is  seen  from  our 
re-exports  of  colonial  and  foreiij-n  jyroduce.  Tliey  were  in  IS'^O 
i:G3,:Ur).UUU,  in  1898  £GO,G.jo,()()(l,  and  in  18i)9  £05,020,001); 
showing  tlie  same  stationary  condition  which  has  become  so 
characteristic  of  our  export  trade  generally. 

The  Manchester  School  is  extinct.  Peace,  progress,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform  are  forgotten.  llie  Imperial  Idea  dominates 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  urges  her  forward  in  a  mad  career  of 
extravagance  and  expansion,  without  counting  consequences  m- 
cost-  '■  Politics  nmst  be  more  and  more  governed  by  true  ideas 
drawn  from  statistical  information,"'  says  Sii-  Kobert  Giffen.  But 
statistics  prove  that  trade  does  not  follow  the  Hag — tliat  extension 
of  territory  does  not  mean  a  correspondingly  greatei"  prosperity 
at  home  ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  increase  of  expenditure,  taxation,. 
and  cost  of  living,  followed  by  gieater  cost  of  production  and 
less  ability  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  Tlie  game 
is  not  worth  the  candle.  Tlie  loss  of  our  trade  is  of 
far  greater  importance,  and  much  more  destructive  to 
our  national  well-being,  than  the  loss  of  battles  or  unprofitablta 
territoiy.  The  future  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  with  the 
largest  territoiy  ;  but  to  the  people  possessing  the  greatest  energy 
and  vitality,  and  tlie  best  intellectual  ecjuipment.  The  late  BisJiop 
Creighton  puts  it  this  way  :  "  Modein  nations  depend  for  their 
greatness  on  their  power  of  producing  wealth.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  a  sordid  and  unworthy  view.  It  is  nobler  than  the 
view  which  it  has  superseded,  of  militaiy  ascendancy  and  increase 
of  territory.  No  nation  can  live  on  its  assumed  capacity  for 
governing  other  peoples.  It  must  live  on  its  power  of  supplying; 
human  newls,  of  improving  the  conditions  of  life,  of  libei'ating  the 
energies  of  a  constantly  increai>ing  number  of  intelligent  men  to 
work  for  the  common  good.  Wealth  is  the  outward  mesusure  f>f 
success  in  this  process.  The  country  that  is  most  productive  of 
commodities  which  all  may  enjoy  is  conferring  the  greatest  benefit 
upon  the  world." 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  our  best  foreign 
customers,  and  shows  the  share  that  we  took  in  their  trade  :  — 
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Import  Trade  of   Foreijn   Countries  and  s/ture  or'  United  Kingdom 

in  S'OiK'. 


ISsO. 

J. 

Total 

Imiiorts. 

Exports  from 

United 

Kingdom  ti> 

lier 
cent- 
age. 

'I'otal 
I  mports. 

Exports  from  per 

United     tent- 

Kingilom  to  age' 

United  States.. 

.   13o-6 

..        30-S     ... 

23     .. 

139-4 

18-1    ...    13 

Germany 

France  

.   140-it 
.   19(r:5 

1C.-9      ... 
lo-C)      ... 

12     .. 

8      .. 

274-2 
168-7 

2()-()  ...     9 
15-:!  ...     9 

Holland     

.     oil -5 
.     61-0 
.     05 -0 

9-2     ... 
5-8     ... 
8-0     ... 

lo      .. 

9     .. 

12     .. 

14G-9 
81  -8 

()rv2 

8-6  ...     6 

Belgium   

8-8  ...   11 

Russia  

9-2  ...  14 

Sweden  and 

Norway 
Brazil* 

.     25-0 

.       8-9 

3-2     ... 
5-6     ... 

13     .. 
03     .. 

44-7 
21-6 

8-(l  ...   18 
5-4   ...   25 

Italy  

Turkey 

.     49-0 
.     18-5 

5-4     ... 
fi-8     ... 

11      .. 
37     .. 

60-3 
19-2 

7-0  ...   11 

..       ■  0-4r...   33 

Argentine 

Republic  . 
China     

8-8 

22*2 

5  '5 

794-2 

2-5     ... 
.",■1     ... 
3-3     ... 

...     117-2     =. 

28 
23     .. 

14i     . 

23-4 
39-9 
22-3 

ll(t7-t) 

••.-2   ...   27 
7-0  ...   17 

Japan    

7-9   ...  35 

T  .^.-c.    ;,.   .... 

...     133-9  =   12 

21  per  rent. 

Whilst  we  held  in  18SU  l-li  P^i"  "-"^"t  of  the  import  trade  of  the 
above  foreign  countries,  our  share  has  now  declined  to  12  per  cent. 
The  slight  advance  in  the  proportion  of  some  of  these  countries  is 
largely  due  to  their  extensive  purchases  of  coal  and  textile  and 
other  machiner)',  Avhich,  however,  will  only  help  to  make  them 
independent  of  oui-  factories. 

Agriculture. — Xo  trade  feels  the  growtli  of  competition  so 
severely  as  our  agriculture.  There  were  in  cultivation  (other  than 
grass)  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1880,  17,122,1  U  acres:  in 
1S^9,  13,540,123  acres;  of  which  wheat  accounted  for,  in  1880, 
3,819,011  acres;  in  1899,  2,052,840  acres.  Whilst  we  consumed 
of  foreign  corn  and  flour,  in  1880,  134,172,530  cwts .:  in  1898, 
191,827,817  CAvts. ;    in  1899,  194,388,667  CT\-ts. 

Tlie  oTowth  of  this  competition  is  all  the  more  serious,  as  it 
must  he  traced  to  the  same  causes  that  make  against  our  trade 
supremacy  in  all  otlier  departments ;  and  though  it  may  be 
iniffossible,  under  existing  climatic  conditions,  to  produce  one  and 
every  article  as  cheaplj-  as  the  more  favoured  foreigner,  no  such 


Year  187S  and  lSi)7. 


t  Year  1807 
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reason  caii  account  for  the  continuous  increase  of  imports  of  fiueli 
articles  as  butter,  eggs,  ham  and  bacon,  poultiy,  and  many  others, 
xrhich  could  be  produced  as  clieaply.  and  probably  better,  at  hoiu* 
than  abroad. 

We  imported,  in  millions  of  poiuids  sterlinL' — 

Butter  and  Ham  »iid         Poultry  aad 

Eg^s.  Mur^riuc.  B:u"n.  Garue. 

£  JC  C  £ 

In  1S8U 2-1    lii-l     in-1'     0-1 

In  189«.> 50     -l-l-i^     H-.")     0-s 

In  litOO 5-4     24-:!     IC-it     M 

<>ther  nations  are  beating  us  in  the  application  of  scientiii? 
methods  to  agriculture.  Foreign  famiei-s  have  learned  to  cheapen 
production,  collection,  and  distribution,  by  combination  and 
organisation  :  and  to  submit  to  the  severest  control  and  regulations' 
to  ensure  excellence  and  uniformity  of  product.  Our  farmers,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  know-  nothing  of  education,  science,  or  com- 
bination. Suspicious,  jealous,  ignorant,  how  is  it  possible  that 
they  c-an  hold  their  ovn\  against  their  more  enliglitened  and  better 
educated  foreign  rivals  I 

In  the  retrogression  of  our  agriculture  lin-ks,  however,  a 
serious  economic  danger,  which  is  genei-ally  ignored  by  writer.'! 
on  this  subject.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  becoming  extinct. 
The  conditions  of  life  in  our  cities  are  most  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  physical  vigour  and  energy :  and  close  obsei-vers 
state  that  families  permanently  occupied  and  resident  in  our  large 
towns  do  not  pass  the  third  generation — "  they  die  out,  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  ever  fresh  incomers  from  tlie  country."* 
With  the  disappearance  of  oui-  reserve  fund  in  hardy  agricultural 
labourers,  who  have  hitherto  refilled  the  ranks  of  our  industrial 
workers,  trade  expansion  will  become  impossil>le,  and  the  scarcity 
of  labourers  will  soon  confront  tlie  countiy  as  a  serious  problem. 
Til  ere  were  returned  as  occupied  in  agriculture — in  the  United 
Kincrdom  (1891),  1,531,705:  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(1890),  8,U6,813;    in- Gei-many  (1895),  8.150,0-15  persons;    and 


"  The  Cri-iis,"  Aylmer  Maude  and  Dr.  H.  Campbell. 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  tliese  countries  possess  in  tlicir  large 
airricultural  population  a  reserve  fund  for  industrial  (.'X])ansion 
not  enjoyed  by  us. 

Cotton  Trade. — The  competition  of  iiative  productions  is 
probably  greatest  iu  the  cotton  trade.  And  yet  here  also  our 
rivals  have  made  marked  progress,  whilst  we  have  shown  serious 
retrogression.  We  exported  of  cotton  yarn,  in  millions  of  pounds 
weight  and  millions  of  pounds   sterling,   in 

1880.  18S5.  1S98.  1S90. 

lbs.  215-5      lbs.  245-8      lbs.  246-5      lbs.  213-0 

£11-9         £11-9         £8-9         £8-1 

of  cotton  piece  goods,  in  millions  of  yards  and  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  iu 

ISSO.  1S90.  180S  1890. 

yds.  4,496 yds,  5,125 yds.  5.216 yds.  5,439. 

£57-7        £54-2        £47-9       £.50-9 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
tl;e  cotton  export  trade  of  the  four  principal  producers  :  — 

Exports  of  Cotton  Manv.tactures  and  Yarn. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


United  Kingdom. 

Uiiitei  States. 
£ 

Germaiij-. 

£ 

India. 
£ 

1880 75-6 

2-7 

1-7 

1-2 

1899 67-5 

4-7 

....       11-5       . 

5'1 

Increase  or  decrease  -  8-1 

„      -11%         . 

-2-0     

—  74°'' 

+  9-8  .... 
•      +^'^''%   ■■■■ 

+  3-9 

..    4-325% 

Wliilst  we  lost  £8,100,000  in  value  of  cotton  exports,  our 
competitors  gained  £15, 700, 000. 

The  following  gives  the  increase  of  spindles  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  principal   countries:  — 

ISSO  1S99. 

United  Kingdom      40,000,00U         4.5,400,000 

United  States    10,700,000         18,000,000 

Germany 4,000,000         8,.500,000 

Rest  of  Europe 16.500,000         2.5,000,000 

India  ._ 2,100,000 4,800,000 


189'.'- 1900. 

Increase  % 

:i.8:i4,ooo 

17 

:j,8r)6,(Uio 

128 

4,r)7().0UO 

94 

!)SO,000 

230 
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wliilst  the  consumption  of  cotton  rose,  ill  bales  of  500  lbs.,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ellison  :  — 

18S0-1. 
I'nited  KiDRdom  ...     '2,858,000 

United  States 1,094,000 

Continent  of  Europe    2,30.5,000 
India • 297,000 

America  has  receiith'  inaugui-ated  a  fresh  development  in  her 
cotton  industiy  l)y  the  erection  of  well -equipped  mills  in  close 
]ir(iximity  to  her  cotton  fields.  She  is  driving  her  spindles  at  a 
f;..ster  rate  than  ours ;  and  with  better  organisation  of  production, 
and  a  saving  in  transport,  she  will  become,  at  no  distiuit  date,  a 
m(>re  serious  rival  than  she  has  been.  Yet  neither  America  nor 
fiennany,  in  spite  of  their  increased  productive  jwwer,  can  at 
present  cover  their  own  requirements  in  cotton  manufacture. 
They  will,  however,  go  on  adding  to  their  factories  at  a  much 
gi'eater  rate  than  we  can  expect  to  do. 

But  oui'  cotton  trade  suffers  from  another  and  more  serious 
cause,  viz.,  the  competition  of  native  production,  referred  to  before. 
By  tlie  erection  of  spinning  mills  and  weaving  factories  on  the  part 
of  our  customers  all  the  world  over  we  have  probably  lost  more 
export  trade  than  through  the  progress,  great  though  it  be,  of  our 
three  rivals.  We  are  shipping  textile  machinery  at  the  rate  of 
over  six  million  pounds  sterling  per  {inimm  ;  and  as  this  export 
shows  a  steady  increase  year  by  yeai',  and  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  is,  after  all,  limited,  we  can  hardly  expect  any  expansion, 
but  must  be  prepared  for  a  contraction  in  our  cotton  exports. 

Under  high  wages  and  steady  employment,  the  consumption 
of  cottons  at  home  has  continually  increased,  and  cannot  be  less 
than  300,000,000  lbs.  to-day,  or  one-fifth  of  our  total  production. 
Dimini.shed  exports  of  other  manufactured  articles  must,  however, 
seriously  affect  the  power  of  consumption  of  our  population,  whilst 
an  increasing  share  of  the  neutral,  as  well  as  our  home  demand, 
will  l)e  sup]  (lied  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  productivity  and  skill  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives 
are  probably  the  greatest  of  any  trade  in  the  kingdom,  and 
■compare  favourably  with  those  of  their  rivals  all  tlie  world  over; 
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but  our  competitors,  under  liiirher  \va<j:es,  and  increasing  pliysical 
dexterity  of  their  workjieople,  are  forging  ahead  in  this  direction, 
and  will  soon  equal,  if  not  excel,  us  in  these  essential  qualities. 

Other  Textile  Trades.  —  Exports  from  the  U.K. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterlinfr. ) 


\Yoollcn 

and 

Worsted 

Yarn. 


Woollen  and  Linen  Yarn 

Worsted  and 

^tanufactuves.       Manufaetvires. 


.Silk  Yarn  and 
iMamifactures. 

Jute  Yaro 
and 
Manu- 
factures 

2-7 

£ 
2-5 

2-0 

2-4 

£  £  £ 

1880  ...        3-3         ...  17-3         ...  0-8 

1899  ...        4-9         ...  14-8         ...       ,  6-0 

Here  we  find  a  decline  all  round,  except  in  worsted  jaxn,  tlie 
production  of  which  has  enormously  increased,  owing  to  the  good 
demand  from  Germany.  That  country  takes  65  per  cent  of  all  w© 
produce,  which  is  nlore  than  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  our 
exports  in  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  since  1880.  America,  we 
find,  absorbs  50  per  cent  of  our  silk  sj^innings.  We  hold  their 
trade,  however,  on  sufferance  only.  Both  countries  are  rapidly 
emancipating  themselves  from  dependence  on  us,  and  before  long 
they  will  become  veiy  formidable  competitors  in  neutral  markets. 
Geniian  exports  of  woollen  and  Avorsted  yarn  and  manufactures- 
have  reached  £13,700,000,  against  om-s  of  £19,700,000;  whilst 
her  exports  of  silks  amoimt  to  £8,300,000.  and  ours  to 
£2,000,000. 

Mineral'!. — "We  owe  the  expansion  and  j^rosperity  of  our  trade 
m  the  past  largely  to  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  in 
mineral  wealth  ;  but  our  rivals  are  now  making  a  much  gi'eater 
adA'ance  in  this  direction,  as  the  following  table  will  show:  — 

Oiitput  of  Coal,  (in  millions  of  tons). 


United  Kingdom. 

1880 14t5-8       

1898 202-0 

1899                                     22(i-(i 

United  States. 
76-9 

.        218-3        

220-5 

149-()       .... 
.       193%        .... 

Gcrwanv. 

59 -r 

128-0 
135-8 

Increase  in  tons  73-2       

,,        ,,  per  cent.       50%       

76-7 
..       130%   ■ 

The  United  States  now  Exceed  us  in  the  output  of  this  essen- 
tial factor  in  industrial  warfare,  but  whilst  Ave  export  20  per  cent 
of  Avhat  our  collieries  produce,  their  shipments  amount  to  only  3^ 
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jfr  cent.  Experts  stJite  that  at  the  present' rate  of  increase  in  output 
our  cheap  deixisits  of  coal  will  be  exhausted  in  50  years.  In  other 
words,  this  insiirnifieant  resei-ve  of  the  vital  power  of  our  textile, 
enrjineering,  and  shippiu*?  trades  is  all  that  stands  between  us  and 
the  complete  annihilation  of  our  industrial  and  commercial 
position. 

.Vmerican  collieries  are  much  more  productive  than  our  own. 
Tlieir  output  i)er  collier  was* — 

in  1890.  44.*^  tons;  in  1894,  448  tons; 
uijrainst  ours — in  1890,  308  tons;  in  1894,  283  tons, 
'riie  princi])al  reason  of  tliis  sxreater  output  resides  in  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  make  a  libei'al  use  of  lalxiur-saving  machineiy  and 
appliances,  whilst  we  stick  to  old-fashioned  manual  methods. 
Tlie  prosperity  which  our  collieries  have  enjoyed  during  the  last 
few  years  Avorks  against  a.  cheapening  of  production  by  these 
means.  English  coal  is,  roughly,  Is.  fid.  per  ton  dearer  than 
American ;  and  at  a  still  greater  difference  the  high  price  will 
frustrate  all  efforts  of  British  manufacturers  to  hold  their  own 
against  their  competitor. 

Output  of  Iron  Ore,  (in  inillions  of  ton»). 


riiited  Kingi 
1S80  180 

loin. 

United  States. 
S-0 

Gcrmauy. 
7-2 

1898 14-2 

l!)-:s        

15-9 

1899 U-.T 

24" 

18-0 

Increase  or  decrease  }       .,._ 

in  tons \       '  ^ 

Increase  or  decrease  "^^        .  ,.o^ 

l(i-7 

+  10-S 

+209%       

+150% 

It  will  be  seen  that  l)otli  our  rivals   surpass   us  now  in   the 
output  of  iron  ore. 

I'roduction  of  Pig  Iron  (in  viillions  of  tojis). 


1880 

Initcd  Kingdom. 

+  l-(i 
..        +-'1%       .. 

Inited  States. 

8-8          

Oerniany. 
2-7 

1898 

i:30 

7-:^ 

1899  

i:{-8          .   . 

.     .           S-2 

Increase  in  tons   . 

+  100       .... 

Increase  per  cent 

+  263% 

+  200% 

* 

Dr. 

T 

ille. 
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Production  of  Umaronght  Steel  (in  millions  oj  tons). 


United  Kingd  jr.i. 
LS8U                          1-0          

United  states. 
1-8           

Germany 
10 

1899            4-8          

1(J()           

6:i 

Increase  in  tons     ..  ..      +  8'8         

+  8-8          

+5-3 

Increase  in  percent...       +380°/    

+  48i)%     

+530°/ 

In  1880  we  produced  nearly  half,  to-day  we  turn  out  only  30 

per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  three  countries  ;    both  rivals 

having  considerably  out-distanced  us  in  the  production  of  iron  and 

steel.     In  the  same  time  our  exports  of  pig  iron  fell  from  1,032,343 

tons  imlSSO  to   1,379,296  tons  in  1899;    and  of  this  quantity 

our     energetic    Teuton     competitors    took    33    per    cent,    their 

trade  in  the  higher  finished  articles  having  been  so  active  that  tho 

largely   increased  lionie   production  of  the  partly    manufactured 

iron  and. steel  could  not  satisfy  the  demand.     In  1900  America 

could  only  spare  100,671:  tons  of  pig  iron  for  export.   Our  pig  iron 

and  steel  exports  will  grow  less  as  the  increased  productive  power 

of  the  United  States  and  Germany  enables  them  to  spare  a  sui-plus- 
for  export. 

Output  of  Liad,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Ziiic  Ores  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (iyi  thousands  or  tons). 

Lead.  Copper. 

1880    73-4  51-4 

1898    33  0  9-0 

Decrease  in  tons     40-4  42-4 

Germany  increased  in  the  same  time  her  output  of  copper  ores: 
from  480,853  to  733,619  tons;  whilst  her  total  mineral  produc- 
tions rose  from  09,435,000  in  1880  to  160,061,000  tons  in  1899. 
The  value  of  the  mineral  output  in  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  years  1880  and  1899  was,  respectively,  $369,319,000  and 
$976,008,946.* 

Otitput  of  Salt  (in  millions  of  ions). 

United  Kingdom.        United  States.  Gcrni'iny. 

1880  1-9         —         1-6 

1899  1-9         2-4         4-4    . 

Increase  in  tons    —         —         2*8 

The  great  reserves  of  America,  and  the  more  limited  but 
only  partly  developed   resources  of  Germany  in   mineral  wealth,. 


Tin. 

Zinc. 

21-0      ... 

..      20-9 

7-4      ... 

...     23-6 

13-6      ... 

...       3-3 

No  returns  by  weight  for  U.S.A. 
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compared  with  our  vanishing  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  zinc,  form  a  serious  menace  to  our  industries,  and  to  the  lai'ge 
population  employed  in  them.  Both  American  and  German  com- 
petition will  grow  rapidly  during  the  next  few  years.  Tliey  liave 
important  advantages  in  the  possession  of  greater  mineral 
resources,  in  the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  not  only  the  foreign  demand  for  unwrought 
iron,  steel,  cop|>er,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  will  be  covered   by  them, 

but  that  we  shall  have  to  buy  from  them  what  we  require  of  these 
metals. 

The  conditions  of  our  prosperity  are  changing.  As  our 
mineral  resources  deci^ease,  and  as  our  dependence  on  foreign  raw- 
material  increases,  greater  skill,  greater  intelligence,  greater 
inventiveness  will  be  needed  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  trans- 
port, and  to  l>eat  the  more  favourably  situated  foreigner  in  the 
production  of  higher-class  articles. 

But  do  the  trade  returns  of  the  thi-ee  countries  show  that  we 
possess  this  gi-eater  skill  and  intelligence  ? 

Exports  or  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures  {excluding  Machinery  and 
Implements)  in  millions  of  j^ouiuls  sterling. 


United  Kingdom. 
£ 

1880   31-8 

1899  :3()2 

Unit'ed  States. 
£ 

2-1 
....       12-2 

Germany. 
£ 

5-0 
...       lo-6 

Increase  or  Decrease.    -1-0 

-flOl 

...    -lU-6 

Exports  of  Manufactures  of  Cojyper,  Brass,  Tin,  Lead,  and  Zinc 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


1880 

United  Kingdom. 
£ 
4-9 

United  States. 

(14 
i:v:} 

...        VIM 

Germat 
£ 
50 

1899 

Increase  

01 

\-l 

9-7 
41 

Exports  of  Macliinery — locomotives,  engines,  implements, 
(in  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


1880 

United  Kingdom. 

£ 

9R 

United  States. 

£ 

0-9          

Germany, 
£ 
4-4 

1899     ...     . 

21-0 

1.5-4         

14-6 

Increase  .. 

11-4 

14-5         

10-2 
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Exports  Of  Chemicals — dyestufs,   nifilicine.^,  tOc. 

(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 

United  Kingdom.  United  Staler.  Uermauy. 


880             

ti-0         

0-7 

5-0 

899        

(5-4         

2-7 

is-:^ 

ncrease 

0-4         

2-(J 

Vi-u 

/Exports  of  Paper  and  Mamifactures  of  Paper. 
(In  million  of  pounds  sterling.) 


1880    .    .    . 

United  Kingdom.^* 
£ 
1-1 

United  Suites. 

£ 

0-3         

Gernianv 
£  " 
2'3 

1899 

1-2 

\--i 

4-1 

Increase.... 

•           0-1 

]••)         •■•... 

1-g 

Exports  of  Caoutchouc. 
(In  millions  of   pounds  sterling.) 


1880 

Ui 

lited  Kingdom. 
£ 
0-8          

u 

nited  States, 
.t: 

Germany. 
£ 
0-8 

1899 

1-4         

0-6         

3-S 

Increase 

0-(5         

0-(i 

3-0 

Exports  of  Earthemvare,  (Jhina,  and  Glass. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


Unite^l  Kiugdoin. 
1880                                   2*9         

u 

nited  States. 
•£   ' 

Germany,  t 
£ 

:i-4 

1899                                  2*7         .  . 

0-5         

rv9 

Increase  or  decrease  -  (1-2        

-0-5 

+2-5 

Exports  of  Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


1880 

U 

nited  Kingdom. 

:^2 

Ui 

lited  States. 
Mi          

Germany,  tt 
£ 
.~)-H 

1899 

:V8 

7^•~^          

10-2 

Increase 

0-fi        

0-9           

4-9 

Export  of  Apparel — Jlill inert/,  dr. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling). 


1880 

United  Kingdom. 

£ 

7-1 

United  >jtates. 

Germany. 
£ 
o-O 

1899 

6-1 

(1-4           

7-1 

Increase  or 

....      -1-0         

+0-4          

....       +2-1 

+  Including  manufacture  of  asbestos. 


"  Other  than  hangings. 


tt  Including  leather  clijth. 
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K.rports  or  Seed.)',   not  for  Jlanu/ftcture. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterlinji.) 
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1S80 

I'll  ited  King 
£ 
(1-2 

^om. 

L" 

lilted  States. 
£ 
11-2            .    . 

Qeriumy. 
£ 
1-5 

18JK)  

lt.2 

()-t>         

21 

Increase 

-U-4         

+0-6 

K'port  of  Cement. 
(In  millions^  of  pounds  sterling.) 


18S(I 

Ui 

lited  Kir 
£ 

0-7 
0-7 

igdoiii. 

L'uited  .States. 

£ 

(iermaay. 

£ 

0-5 

1S91» 

!•() 

Increase 

+o-;i      

+0-.5 

Exports  at  Mamijactures  ot   Wood. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


1880      

fi 

uited  Kingdoii. 
£ 
(»-4         

Unitsil  .Statei. 
& 

o-.^        

Germany. 
£ 
2-.") 

18!»U 

O-.". 

H-7 

i-4 

Increase 

o-i        

2-9 

I-& 

Krports  ot  Books,  Charts,  and  Woi-hs  of  Art. 
(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 


1880 

United  Kin< 

£ 

1-:! 

1-7 

jdom. 

United  States. 

£ 

0-2         

Uermaii 
£ 
1-9 

189!) 

0-n         .    , 

7"0 

Increase 

l»-4 

(1-1       

5-1 

All  these  trades,  and  many  otliers,  show  a  distinct  loss  in  the 
British  position,  and  a  great  advance  in  that  of  our  rivals.  Our 
production,  where  not  actually  declining,  progi'esses  so  slowly  that 
it  will  soon  be  overtaken  by  the  rapidly  gi'owing  foreign 
competition.  But  this  significant  fact  is  not  grasped  by  the  many, 
and  some  who  should  understand  the  situation  deliberately  close 
their  eyes,  tiying  to  Ijelieve  tliat  everything  is  for  the  best,  and 
that  somehow  things  will  come  right  if  we  only   '  muddle  on." 

Tlie  electric  industry,  which  seems  destined  to  revolutionise 
pi'esent  methcwis  of  manufacture  and  locomotion,  has  probably  a 
greater  future  before  it  than  any  otlier  industry  of  the  day ;    but 
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in  no  departUHMit  do  we  la<r  so  deplonibly  behind  other  countries. 

Americans  and  Gennans  have  not  been  slow  in  takin<j:  advantage 

of  our  baekward  condition,   by  invading  our  shores  witli  their 

productions,    and  by   building   works   here   and  equipping  them 

with  their  machiner}^       Tliey  are  securing  British  contracts  in 

electric  raihvay,  tramway,  and  other  installations,  at  prices  and  on 

conditions  wliieh  seem  unacceptable  to  our  own  makers. 

Tb.e  following  statistics  will  show  the  reluctance  of  British 
manufacturers  to  use  this  new  method  of  production  :  — 

Water  and  Steam  Potver  available  for  Electro-Chemical  Mamifacture* 
(In  1899  in  H.P.) 

Water  Power.                  Steim  Power.  Total. 

United  States     72,300  11,7.^0  84,050 

Germanv 18,800  10,173  29,973 

France 110,000  1,300  ....111.300 

Switzerland    38,900  —  38,900 

Italy 29,400  —  29,460 

Xorwav    31,500  —  31,500 

Sweden 29,000  —  29,000 

United  Kiugdoni  11,500  8,150  19,650 

Vahie  of  Goods  produced  hy  Electrical  process  in  1899.\ 

(In  millions  of  pounds  sterling.) 

United  State-s...' 14-500 

Germany  2-750 

France  2-2.10 

Switzerland 0-600 

Austria 0-550 

Italy  0-500 

United  Kingdom   0-450 

So  that  our  place  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  both  in  power 
and  production  by  electric  methods. 

Xew  inventions  and  new  ideas  are  not  readily  received  amongst 
us.  With  proverbial  insular  prejudice  against  anything  new  and 
foreign,  we  do  not  adojjt  inventions  till  our  competitors  have  got 
a  good  start  in  them,  and  reaped  that  l)eiiefit  which  is  the  reward 
of  pioneers  in  industrial  enterprise. 

It  has  long  Ix^en  our  boast  tliat  our  engines  and  machinery 
were  better  finished — in  fact,  a  better  article — than  the  foreign 
production.  Experts  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition,  however, 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  we  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  our 
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competitors;  ami  promiiuiit  English  tMijriiieers  advised  tlieir 
couutniiieu  to  study  foreijru  exhibits,  and,  it"  tliev  could  do  no 
better,  to  coj)V  tlieir  det>i<rns. 

Tlie  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery  has  become 
an  American  and  German  speciality.  Our  progressive 
mauufactiu-ers  procure  it  from  these  countries  (we  imported, 
in  1899,  machineiy  to  the  value  of  £3,400,000,  and  in  1900 
electrical  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,300,000);*  but  the  generality 
of  English  makers,  tnie  to  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  day, 
content  themselves  with  antiijuated  machinery.  In  this  matter 
our  rivals  follow  a  veiy  ditferent  jiolicy.  Tliey  never  hesitate  to 
tlirow  overboard  any  machinery'  the  moment  it  is  superseded,  and 
to  i-eplace  it  witli  improved  machines,  no  matter  what  the  initial 
expense,  provided  that  the  change  cheapens  and  improves 
production. 

Trade  Unions. — Our  engineers  are  pretty  unanimous  in  the 
assertion  that  they  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  compared  to 
their  foreign  competitors  by  the  action  of  trade  unions.  They 
charge  these  associations  with  reactionary  prejudice  and  obstnic- 
tion,  and  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery 
and  tools,  and  employei-s  openly  state  that  they  hesitate  to  sjjend 
money  on  new  plant  through  fear  of  being  boycotted  or  worried 
by  the  officials  of  the  unions.  These  men,  it  is  asserted,  have  been 
known  to  wink  at  the  deliberate  destruction  of  new  machineiy  by 
ignorant  members  of  their  organisation ;  and  matters  have  reached 
such  a  pass  that  intimidation,  waste  of  materials  and  time,  and 
bad  work  are  often  the  reward  of  the  progressive  employer  who 
tnes  to  cheapen  production  by  the  adoption  of  improved  machineiy. 
Opinions  openly  expressed  by  workmen  in  our  press  lend  support 
to  these  grave  statements.  A  labour-saving  machine  producing 
by  the  aid  of  one  man  what  previously  retiuired  the  labour  of  six 
men  must  of  necessity  throw  five  men  out  of  employment  for  the 
time  being ;  but  past  experience  has  shown  that  the  increase  of 
trade  which  follows  cheaper  production  finds  fresh  work,  at 
higher  waires  than  before,  for  those  thus  temporarily  deprived  of 
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eiii}iloyiiioiit.  Tlierc  is  little  opposition  now  to  tlie  introdiietiou 
of  lal)Our-saviii<r  appliances  in  the  cotton  trade ;  as  the 
bettei'  organised  and  more  intelligent  unions  in  this  industiy 
have  grasped  the  economic  law,  and  learnt  that  such  apjiliances 
not  only  mean  an  advantage  to  the  employer,  Ijut  also  to  tlie  work- 
man,  and  tliat.  where  the  macliineiy  is  obsolete,  stagnation  and 
loss  of  trade  and  employment  are  the  necessary  results.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Flint,  in  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  JYorth  American  Rcvieiv, 
says :  — • 

"  We  are  to-day  shipping  manufactured  goods  to  counti'ies 
where  the  rate  of  wages  averages  40  per  cent  less  than  .our  wage- 
earners  are  receiving.  The  European  wage-earner,  instead  of 
welcoming  labour-saving  machineiy,  as  oui'  wdrknien  have  done, 
has  persistently  tried  to  retard  its  general  use  :  and  the  result 
has  been  that  wages  have  been  lower  in  Europe.  The  American 
workman  has  received  more  because  he  has  produced  more,  and 
this  is  the  great  reason  why,  notwithstanding  our  high  wages,  we 
are  so  rapidly  extending  our  trade  with  foreign  markets." 

Labour-saving  machineiy  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  English 
monopoly  :  but  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  workmen  opposing 
its  introduction  must  be  put  down  to  the  same  cause  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  our  want  of  progi'ess  generalh'.  If  trade  unions 
act  as  a  brake  upon  the  productivity  of  the  nation,  and  if,  instead 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  workers,  they  hold  it  back  and 
stand  in  the  Avay  of  cheapening  production  hx  better  methods  : 
then,  trade  unions  must  go.  International  warfare  in  manufac- 
tures will  kill  any  organisation  which  retards  j^rogress ;  and  the 
welfare  of  the  countrj'  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of 
ignorant  and  ill-guided  men. 

Transport  of  Gooch. — In  tlic  development  of  tliose  great 
auxiliaries  to  trade — cheap  tx-ansport  and  cheap  handling  of 
goods — Ave  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  compared  to  our  rivals. 
Gennany  has  nationalised  her  railways,  and  by  mucli  more 
economic  working  than  was  possible  under  the  old  competing 
system,  and  by  increased  train  lu;ids,  has  cheapened  the  rate 
of  transport  at  least  20  per  cent.     Liglit  railways  are  opening  out 
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jiew  districts — the  State  assistiiij^  the  louununes  and  private 
persons  in  the  cost  of  their  construction.  Of  light  railways  and 
tramways  there  were,  in  1899,  in  Germany,  1,792  miles  (of  which 
1,112  were  electric);  in  the  United  States  of  America,  21,155 
miles  (of  wliich  2U,(I(HI  were  electric):  and  in  the  United  Kin|L'dom 
:.*J5y  miles  with  electric  motive  power,  no  return  haviiiLT  been  made 
.of  Dther  traction. 

England  increased  the  length  of  her  ordinary  railways, 
between  1878  and  1898,  from  17,335  to  21,659  miles;  (iermany 
advanced,  between  1881  and  1899,  from  21,000  to  31,150  miles; 
and  the  United  States  between  1880  and  1898  from  93,262  to 
180,810  miles-  In  other  words,  we  increased  25  per  cent, 
■(icrmany  50  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  100  per  cent. 

There  is  a  telegraph  office  to  eveiy  3,700  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  to  every  3,365  in  the  United  States,  and 
one  to  eveiy  2,360  in  Germany.  A  post  office  is  found  in 
the  United  States  to  eveiy  1,000  individuals,  in  (ter)nany  to  every 
1,623,  and  in  England  to  eveiy  l,93i. 

Tlie  development  of  the  telephone  seiTice  in  the  United 
Kingdom  seems  equally  behind,  but  we  have  no  official  returns 
to  compai-e  the  length  of  wire  with  that  of  other  countries. 

In  Germany  canals  costing  £10,000,0()<)  are  in  course  of  con- 
stiiiction ;  and  already  a  new  scheme  for  a  great  Midland  Canal 
is  projected,  which  is  to  connect  the  great  industrial  centres  of  the 
west  with  those  of  the  east ;  and  cheapen  tlie  transport  of  materials 
to  the  seaboard  to  sucli  an  extent  that  a  great  development  of 
shipbuilding  is  expected  to  result.  Tlie  canal  is  eventually 
to  be  connected  with  the  Austrian  system,  which  will  give  inland 
water  communication  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  tliat  of  the 
Danube.  Tlie  distance  from  Stettin  to  Port  Said  will  tlius  he 
1.950  knots,  instead  of  3,596  knots  througli  the  Englisli  Channel. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  no  new  canals  liave  been  Ijuilt  for 
sixty  years  (except  the  Manchester  Sliip  Canal),  and  no  steps  are 
taken  to  improve  the  antiquated  system,  which  is  quite  inadequate 
to  modern  requirements.  Through  want  of  unifonnity  in  width 
and  depth,  and  system  of  workiiiLr,   and   through   the    action  of 
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railway  compiinies,  the  canals  are  not  renderinpf  that  service  to 
the  industries  of  the  country  which  we  mijrht  expect.  Tliere  were 
4,1()<I  miles  iu  the  I'liited  Kinirdoni  60  or  70  years  ago  ;  they  have 
now  shnmk  to  3,950  miles.  Germany  owes  her  canals  practically  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  present  generation.  She  has  now  8,700  miles 
of  these  waterways,  and  is  adding  rapidly  to  this  length.  We  carry 
barely  one-eighth  of  our  total  traffic  by  canal  ;  little  Belgium 
sends  one-fourtli  of  her  inland  traffic  by  this  conveyance,  at  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  I'ailway  carriage,  which  is  less  than  one-half 
of  ours.  America  has  enormously  developed  lier  means  of  water 
transport-  The  system  of  locks  and  canals  connecting-  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bringing  tlieni  into  direct 
communication  with  her  industrial  centres  and  seaboard,  is  a 
remarkaTjle  feature  of  American  progress. 

Few  people  in  Europe  have  any  conception  of  the  American 
inland  water  traffic.  Tlie  Lake  fleet  has  a  registered  tonnage  of 
4,668,350  tons,  and  carries  a  crew  of  51,525  men.  There  are,  in 
addition,  150,000  men  employed  as  shovellers,  dock  hands,  etc., 
in  this  service.  The  United  States  propose  to  spend  12  millions 
sterling  on  deepening  the  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Xew  York.  The 
freight  rate  for  wheat  by  water  from  Chicago  and  Buffalo  to  New 
York 'has  already  been  reduced  to  one-third  since  1880,  and  is  less 
than  half  the  rate  by  rail. 

More  marvellous,  however,  is  the  clieapening  of  railway  freight 
in  America.  Whilst  coal  and  iron  are  frequently  carried  at 
^  cent  =  gd.  per  ton  per  mile,  the  average  freight  rate  on 
American  i-ailways  has  fallen  from  1*031  cents  =  O'SOld.  iu 
1886-7  to  0*726  cents  =  0'36d.  per  ton  per  mile  in  1898-9.  The 
Great  Pemisylvania  Railroad  ComiDany  shows  an  average  freight 
rate  of  0'540  cents  =  0'27d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  last  year. 

Similar  information  is  withheld  bj^  our  railway  companies,, 
which  have  settled  rates  by  combination,  and  only  compete  in 
canvassing  for  traffic.  Mr.  Mulhall,  however,  gave  the  average 
rate,  some  years  ago,  at  I'iOd.  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  United 
TvinGrdom,  and  for  Germany  at  0*82d.  per  ton  per  mile.  English 
charges  have  since  tended   to    advance,  whilst   German   charges 
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liave  declined  to  an  average,  in  18i)i),  of  U'GTd.  jier  ton  jk-i  mile. 
"We  boast  that  we  are  the  most  advanced  industrial  nation  in  the 
world,  yet  we  submit  to  be  handicapped  by  railway  freight  charges 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  any  civilised  countrj',  and  five 
or  six  times  highe)'  than  those  of  our  most  formidable  rivals. 

English  railways  are  only  just  commencing  to  increase  the  size 
of  their  goods  trucks  and  train  loads.  During  ten  yeai-s,  in 
Eug'land  the  advance  in  ton  miles  w-as  27'7  per  cent;  in  train 
miles  27*8  per  cent.  American  railways  secured  in  the  same  time 
an  increa.se  of  84'7  per  cent  in  ton  miles  to  an  increase  of  21*7  per 
cent  in  train  miles. t  The  apathy  engendered  by  wealth  is 
nowhere  more  pronounced  than  in  the  stagnation  of  English 
railway  management.  We  have  no  longer  the  fa.stest  and  the 
best  equipped  passenger  trains.  Tlie  first  to  build  railways,  we 
have  stood  still  in  the  development  of  their  great  potentialities. 
B}'  the  application  of  laboui'-saving  machineiy,  the  handling 
of  goods  has  been  cheapened  considerably  in  the  United  States. 
By  machineiy,  which  discharges  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  cargo, 
300  tons  of  ore  per  hour  are  handled  fiom  boat  to  railway  with 
two  men  to  work  the  machine  and  three  men  to  clear  up  the  oi'e 
not  caught  median iially.  Each  man  receives  £1  per  day  of  11 
liours.  A  boat  containing  1,500  tons  would  be  discharged  in  five 
hours  at  a  labour  cost  of  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  ton.  J  The  rate 
in  Manchester  for  the  same  ser\uce  is  sevenpence  per  ton,  and  it 
■would  take  16  to  20  men  three  days  to  do  the  work.  The  charges 
in  London  would  1^  higher,  and  the  time  loiiirer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  ocean  traffic  in 
our  jirincipal  ports,  and  those  of  the  Continent,  serving  Gennaiiy. 
(In  millions  of  tons). 

London.      Liverpool.        Ghisgow.    Hamburg.  Antwerp.  Rotterdam. 

1880    0-0     ...     4-!)       ...     2-:i     ...     2-8     ...     3-0     ...     Iw 

1899    9-4     ...|j;^»|...     :V4     ...     T'S     ...     fi-g     ...     6-3 

Increase  in  tons.       3  4     ...     I'i     ...     1"1      ...     o".)     ...     3  9     ...     4-() 
l^ntterdam  and  Antwei7>,    besides  serving  their  own  progres- 


J  Uriti-'h  CoiLsnlar  Report.         '  Jlanclicster. 
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give  countries,  are  iri'eat  outlets  for  the  produrtiiiiis  of  tlie  western 
and  soutliern  industrial  eentres  of  Germany.  The  marvellous 
increase  in  the  shipi)in2:  trade  of  the  (iennan,  Dutch,  and  Beljziau 
ports  is  the  stronjrest  evidence  of  the  great  vigour  and  enerin*  of 
our  Geraian  rivals. 

"We  still  have  the  largest  and  finest  mercantile  marine  in  the 
■world,  and  build  by  far  the  biggest  and  cheapest  ships.  But  our 
rivals  are  not  standing  still  in  this  branch,  and  are  encroaching 
rajiidly  on  what  was  once  almost  our  monopoly.  Germany  built 
and  sails  the  two  finest  and  fastest  ships,  and  has  more  under 
construction.  America  is  making  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  world's  carrying  trade,  by  jiroposing  to  give  heavy 
government  subsidies  to  her  boats.  The  competition  in  sliipbuilding 
and  ocean  carriage  will  grow,  as  it  has  grown  in  all  other  trades. 
It  is  a  sign  of  our  rivals'  determination  in  this  line,  that  a  large 
German  steamship  company  sold  25  steamers  in  two  years  as 
obsolete,  and  replaced  them  by  31  of  the  newest  and  fastest  boats 
on  the  sea.  The  same  company'  doubled  its  tonnage  in  ten  years.- 
The  average  age  of  the  steamers  of  tiie  two  great  German' 
companies  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  boats  of  our  be.st 
British  lines.  Our  press  is  in  the  liabit  of  speaking  of  the  bounty- 
fed  shipping  of  Germany  ;  hut  the  total  ex[>enditure  of  the  German 
Empire  under  this  head  amounts  to  £313, TjO,  whereas  similar 
postal  subsidies  paid  by  our  Government  to  British  lines  amount 
to  £653,276  annually,  with  an  additional  £48,000  for  the  right 
to  use  certain  fast  steamers  as  cruisers  in  case  of  war.* 

The  productivity  of  our  rivals  in  all  briinches  is  increasing,- 
whilst  ours  is  declining — the  industrial  and  commercial  centre  is 
shifting  from  England  to  the  I'nited  States  and  Germany.  Tliis 
movement  will  gather  energy  and  strength  with  a  much  greater 
rapidity  than  we  anticipate  to-day,  as  the  cause  which  gave  it 
Ijirth  and  sustains  It  is  deep-rooted  and  difficult  to  reach,  and  the 
ground  we  have  once  lost  cannot  easily  be  recovered. 

Trusts. — With    keen   iiitelligence    our  rivals  have   forced   an 


*  British  (.'on.suliii-  I'epovt. 
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-effective  weapon  t'ur  internatiuiiiil  warfare  in  Iradt-  in  tlu'  so-called 
combines  or  trusts  of  the  United  .States  and  the  syndicates  of 
German)'.  Both  peoples  have  grasped  the  economic  law  that 
great  cheapening  of  production  and  distribution  can  be  obtained 
by  suppression  of  petty  individualism,  l)y  control  of  conflicting 
interests,  by  concentration  of  large  cai)ital — secin-ing  the  advan- 
tages of  all  new  inventions — and  bj'  the  elimination  of  double 
profits,  unnecessary  wages,  rent,  and  administrative  charges.  This 
collective  movement  is  extending  from  one  industry  to  another, 
and  will  gather  strength  as  the  law  governing  it  becomes  more 
clearly  understood.  In  its  initial  stages,  we  admit,  a  serious 
defect  shows  itself.  There  are  individual  memljers  who  so  over- 
rate their  power  that  they  indulge  in  acts  of  selfishness  by  which 
they  and  the  public  sufier.  But  it  is  folly  to  imagine  that  a  great 
economic  principle,  evolved  out  of  the  conditions  of  modem 
industrialism,  will  fail  in  its  application  because  a  few  persons 
are  unable  to  perceive  its  fundamental  truth.  American  trusts 
or  Geiiuan  syndicates  are  not  likely  to  kill  the  trades  depending 
on  them  for  material  by  charging  excessive  prices.  Their  prin- 
cipal aim  is  increase  and  cheapening  of  production  ;  thi.s  is  only 
possible  by  increase  of  consumption;  which,  again,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  supplying  all  dependent  trades  at  such  prices  that 
they  can  beat  all  foreign  producers,  not  only  in  the  Lome  market, 
but  in  eveiy  other  market  of  the  world.  Competition  in  ]>ai"tly 
rnauufactiu'ed  articles  of  iron  and  steel  is  far  less  serious  to  us, 
than  the  increasing  competition  of  the  higher  finished  machinerj' 
and  hardware.  The  advantages  of  consolidation  of  production, 
by  organised  and  collective  action,  are  so  great  that,  as  tbey 
become  better  and  more  generally  understood,  the  State  will  step 
in  and  become  the  sole  employer  and  the  sole  producer  of  wealth. 
But  as  we  were  the  first  to  apply  steam  power  to  industrial  imj- 
duction,  and  tlie  fir.st  to  build  canals  and  railways — ^but  allowed 
others  to  outstriji  us  in  their  utilisation — so  we  were  the  fii-st  to 
apply  collectivism  to  labour,  but  are  now  the  last  to  apply  it  to 
production.  The  arguments  against  collectivism,  viz.,  considera- 
tion of  the  individual,  personal  affection,  and  freedom  of  action, 
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are  false  sentiments  where  a  stru^<:le  involvinji^  national  existence 
is  concerned,  and  must  be  classed  intellectually  with  those  used 
by  the  iirnorant  trade  unionist  a<rainst  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving:  machinery.  Tlie  man  who  looks  on  this  economic  develop- 
ment as  a  spurt — anxomentary  impulse  which  will  coihipse  throu<rh 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  orpinisation  and  administration — fails 
to  appreciate  the  great  forces  of  energ:y,  vigour,  and  intellectual 
power  of  our  opponents. 

Education. — ^^Vhy  are  the  great  advantages  of  the  long  start 
in  the  industrial  race,  of  the  possession  of  great  capital,  of  facilitie.s 
of  transjiort.  of  a  well-fed,  industrious,  and  skilful  working  class, 
of  the  possession  of  enormous  territories,  largely  peopled  by  sons 
of  our  own  soil — why  are  these  unique  oi)i)ortunities  passing  away 
luiutilised?     It   is   mere  triteness   and   common-place   to    put   it 
down  to  want  of  technical  and  connuercial  education  and  ignorance 
of  foreign  languages.     Mucli  as  these  things  are  wanted,  they  are 
of   little  value  without  a  sounder  foundation   of   education  than 
•\^e  possess.     The  basis  of  intellectual  vigour  and  progre^ss  being 
weak    and   inefficient,   technical   and  commercial   schools   cannot 
fulfil  their  mission.     To  read  a  book  without  Ijeing  able  to  under- 
stand or  profit  by  it  is  useless.     First,  teach  the   art  of  learning 
and  thinking — of  seeing  facts  and  making  use  of  them,  to  dispel 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  prevent  progress  generally; 
and  then,  specialised  education  can  bear  the  fruit  that  we  expect 
from  it.     Moreover,  a  liandful  of  better-educated  individuals  will 
not  change  the  trend  of  trade  nor  i>roduce  that  vigom-  on  whicli 
the  future  of  the  country   dejjends.     Modern  machineiy  has  not 
been  invented  by  the  genius  of  one  man.     It  is  probably  impos- 
sible to  say  how  many  fertile  brain.s  liave  been  at  work  in  evolving 
that  intricate  mechanism  Avhich  we   see  in  spinning  and  weaving 
mills-      It  may  run  into  hundreds — a  fact   which  reminds  us  that 
our  national  prosperity  depends  upon  the  intelligence,  not  of  one 
or  two,    but  of  tlie  many. 

Jealousy  of  creeds,  class  selfishness,  and  prejudice  are  not 
allowed  to  interfere  witli  education  in  Geiinany  and  America,  but 
are  blockintr  the  wav  with  us.      Cerinanv  and  the   United  States. 
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have  been  strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  pass  hiws  compelling 
scliool  attendance  up  to  fourteen,  and  fifteen,  respectively,  in  some 
States  up  to  seventeen  years,  and  insist  rigoz'ously  on  their  observ- 
ance. Children  in  England  nominally  attend  elementaiy  schools 
until  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  but  get  exemption  at  twelve  ;  with 
the  result  that  less  than  35  per  cent  of  school  children  in  England 
and  Wales  are  over  ten  years  of  age.  The  average  attendance  in 
England  and  Wales  is  SI'S  per  cent,  in  Prussia  90  per  cent,  and 
still  higher  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rankin,  H.M.  Cliief  Inspector  of  Educution,  says  :  "  We 
lose  tlie  benefit  of  a  great  part  of  our  exjjenditure  on  educa- 
tion, because,  just  at  the  period  when  education  in  the  proper 
sense  begins,  children  are  withdrawn  from  its  influences.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  when  they  turn  up  at  continuation  classes  so  many 
have  forgotten  what  they  have  leanit,  and  teachers  have  to  go 
through  the  pretence  of  teaching  science  to  those  who  require 
drill  in  elementary  subjects'?" 

The  teaching  staff,  inferior  in  quality  and  numbers ;  the  utter 
indifference  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their  children  ;  the 
early  age  at  which  they  take  them  from  school  ;  the  prejudice  and 
indifference  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  people;  these,  and  such  like  causes,  render  our 
elementary  schools  an  appalling  failure.  Tliey  are  incapable  of 
tuniing  out  men  and  women  of  sufficient  intellectual  power  and 
determination  to  compete  with  their  better  educated  German  and 
American  cousins.  Witli  more  knowledge  and  a  better  education 
generally,  much  waste  througli  trade  disputes  and  opposition  to 
laljour-saving  machinery  and  new  methods  would  be  avoided, 
whilst  the  inventive,  receptive,  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
people  would  be  immensely  increased,  and,  with  a  keener  intelli- 
gence, would  come  a  more  vigorous  and  progressive  spirit  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  our  national  requirements  and  dangers. 

Our  whole  system  of  education  is  a  hopeless  muddle,  and  does 
jiot  lend  itself  to  that  intellectual  progress  that  we  notice  in 
America  and  Germany.  Forty  per  cent  moi-e  students  are  to  be 
found    in    secondarv    and    high-grade    schools    in     Prussia    (not 
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includinjj  technical,  coinniercial,  or  other  specialised  schools  or 
classes),  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  EnglaJid.  Wliilst 
the  marriage  returns  in  En<j:lancl  und  Wales  in  1897  were  siirned 
witli  a  mark  l)y  3*3  per  cent  males  and  -i  per  cent  females,  only 
(I'll  per  cent  of  the  reci"uits  enrolled  in  that  year  into  the  German 
Army  could  not  read  and  write.  Our  (jovernments  propose,  from 
time  to  time,  plausible  but  quite  aboi*tive  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  elementaiy  education,  but  not  one  feels  itself 
strong  enough  in  popular  support,  or  is  earnest  enough  in  the 
cause,  to  raise  the  school  age  to  fifteen,  to  abolish  the  dual  system 
of  elementary  schools,  and  tu  replace  them  bj'  a  strong,  inde- 
]iendent,  efficient,  national  system  of  elementary  and  liigher 
in'ade  schools  on  American  and  German  lines. 

It  has  been  rightly  stated  that  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  won 
the  Franco-German  war  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact,  that 
the  American  and  German  schoolmasters  are  winning  all  along 
the  liae  in  the  great  industrial  struggle  of  the  day.  The 
industrial  armies  of  our  great  rivals  are  not  conquering 
by  the  action  of  the  highly  educated  ami  well  trained 
officers  only  ;  but  by  that  efficient  rank  and  file  which  gives 
force  and  power  to  the  whole,  and  from  which  the  officers 
can  be  and  are  recruited  in  the  process  of  the  struggle. 
A  German  authority  puts  the  case  in  this  way — '•  Phy.sical  power 
and  prowess  are  great  qualities  in  a  nation,  but  knowledge  and 
education,  energy  and  enterprise,  are  of  far  greater  advantage  to 
her.  Intelligence  in  leadership  is  insufficient  to  secure  industrial 
supremacy.  The  highest  productivity  and  the  efficient  working  of 
modern  machinery  can  only  Ije  obtained  by  intelligent,  educated, 
und  thouiLchtful  workmen.  The  most  perfect  mechanism,  sup- 
planting the  labour  of  doz?ns  of  human  l)eini>s,  does  not  supplant 
human  intelligence,  but  reijuires  in  its  direction  a  keener 
perception,  a  greater  judgment  and  reliability.  The  workman's 
wages  advance  under  this  process,  Ijut  the  progress  itself  is 
impossible,  unless  the  workman  advances  in  intelligence  and 
adaptabilit}',  and  this  cannot  be  expected  except  from 
progress  in   education.        We   must   not   lie    satisfied    (thb   writer 
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is  speaking  of  (Jen nan  schools)  till  every  workman  has  not 
only  thoroughly  niantered  all  niattt'rs  aiipcrtainin;^  to  hin 
own  particular  employment  and  occupation  in  life,  hut  is  also 
so  well  informed  on  all  (piestions  of  science  and  art  that  he 
can  uuilerstjiml  and  value  the  proirress  which  is  constantly 
taking  place  at  home  and  abroad."*  Here  we  have  the  reason  of 
the  growth  of  German  and  American  competition ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  ht)ld  our  own  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  unless 
we  proceed  on  more  advanced  lines  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  nature  the  most  energetic  organism  defeats  and  annihilates 
those  of  less  vitality.  The  weaker  gives  way  to  thi'  stronger. 
History  proves  how  true  this  is  of  nations. 

(Air  success  in  the  past,  as  a  civilising  and  conquering  race, 
must  be  traced  to  the  energy  and  vitality  of  our  [)eopk'.  Recent 
population  returns,  however,  prove  that  our  vitality,  like  our 
trade,  is  on  the  wane. 

Popnlation  lleturns. 
(In  iiiillions.) 
United  Kingdom.                    United  States.  Germany. 

1880 3.">-.3         43-4         45-0 

1900 4i-(i      r«-2      m--i 

Increase 10"^        7i)%         25% 

Birth-rate  Returns. 

United  Kingdom.  U.S.A.  Germany. 

29-3         t         36-S 

Per  thousand  persons  living. 

These  returns  intensify  the  testimony  to  the  loss  of  power  of 
our  population,  and  to  the  energy  and  vitality  of  our  opponents. 
National  prosperity  and  the  much  boasted  possession  of  wealth 
have  enervated  our  people,  (^ood  living  and  drinking  (we  consume 
more  foo<l  and  drink  more  alcohol  than  any  other  people)  }troduc- 
ing  mental  inertia  have  taken  the  place  of  frugality,  energy,  and 
enterprise.  "  Plenns  venter  non  studet  libenter,"  says  an  old  Latin 
ynoverb.     Does  this  hold  good  of  us  to-day  \ 
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AVe  are  ;j;oing  back  whilst  our  opponents  advance  silently 
but  systematically  and  methodically,  not  in  trade  only,  but 
in  every  branch  of  human  activity  or  progress.  There 
Avere  23,908  new  books  published  in  Germany,  to  7,249  in 
the  United  Kingdom.*  Tlie  bulk  of  theirs  are  scientific;  the 
largest  nunil)er  of  ours  are  novels.  But  progress  in  the 
economic  legislation  of  our  neighbours  is  no  less  striking. 
Whilst  old-age  pensions,  adequate  compensation  for  accident, 
codification  of  law,  simplification  of  procedure,  registration  and 
cheap  transfer  of  land,  abolition  of  royalties  in  mining,  graduated 
income  tax,  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  in  coinage,  weights 
and  measures,  the  nationalization  of  railways  and  telephones,  the 
postal  and  banking  systems,  manhood  suffrage,  and  many  other 
economic  and  political  questions  have  been  dealt  with  on  progressive 
lines  in  semi-autocratic  Germany,  they  remain  pious  wishes  in  free 
and  democratic  England. 

The  future  of  the  nation  lies  with  the  people — they  cannot 
shift  the  responsibility  on  this  statesman,  or  on  that  party,  on 
classes  or  masses.  The  apathy  and  indifference  engendered  by 
wealth  have  attacked  and  corroded  all  stages  of  English  society. 
The  humiliating  failures  of  our  War  Office  in  administration  and 
organisation,  the  defeat,  time  after  time,  of  our  troops  by  a  hand- 
ful of  peasants,  the  deplorable  largely  preventible  loss  of  human 
life  in  the  war,  the  heavy  taxation  entailed,  the  declining  export  of 
manufactures,  the  vanishing  mineral  resources,  the  notoriously 
belated  and  inefficient  armament  of  the  Navy,  the  risk  of  starva- 
tion in  case  of  war,  the  barrenness  of  legislation — can  none  of 
these  things  rouse  the  people  from  the  indifference  into  which  the 
curse  of  wealth  has  hA'pnotised  them  1  Are  there  not  good  grounds 
here  for  Mr.  Brooks  Adams's  criticism  :  "  Strange  is  the  mental 
inertia  which  prevents  Englishmen  comprehending  the  world 
around  them  "  ? 

The  dangers  confronting  the  nation  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

*  Daily  Moil  Aliuanac 
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1.  The  lack  of  vigour  and  intelligence  in  public  opinion. 

2.  The  inadequate  education  of  the  people. 

3.  The  diminishing  resources  in  coal,  iron,  and  other  mineral 

deposits. 

4.  The  scarcity  of  labour. 

-5.  The  obstruction  of  trade  iinions  to  industrial  progress. 

45.  The  excessive  foreign  food  supply  and  the  decline  of 
agriculture. 

7.  The  want  of  organisation  of  the  industrial  forces  to  meet 
the  collectivism  of  our  competitors. 

There  may  lie  no  cause  for  panic  in  all  this,  but  there  is  need 
tor  a  thorough  overhauling  of  our  position,  and  for  a  change  in 
ideas  and  methods.  A  close  examination  of  unpleasant  facts 
should  not  be  shirked  ;  individual  effort  only  can  produce  that 
change  in  public  opinion  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  solve 
the  problems  resulting  from  our  industrial  success  in  the  past  and 
the  growth  of  foreign  competition  in  the  present  day. 

Once  before  in  her  industrial  history  England  stood  on  the 
brink  of  revolution.  Lancashire  came  to  the  front,  produced  the 
opinion,  and  evolved  peacefully  that  economic  change  to  which  we 
owe  our  great  pi'osperity.  Has  Lancashire  sufficient  energy  and 
vitality  left  to  lift  the  country  out  of  its  difficulties  ? 
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ESTABLISHED  1833. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  SESSION,  1900-1901. 


At  the  Opening  Meeting  of  tPiis  Session,  held  on  November  14th, 
1900,  the  President,  Professor  Flux,  read  a  paper  on  "Some 
Thoughts  on  Industrial  Combinations." 

Five  Ordinary  Meetings  were  subsequently  held,  at  which  the 
following  papers  were  read,  viz.,  by — 

Mr.  Edward  Nield  on  "The  Inebriates  Act,  1898." 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm  on  "  The  Middleman  in  Commerce." 

Mr.  S.  J.  Chapman,  M. A.  "An  Historical  Sketch  of  Masters' 
Associations  in  the  Cotton  Trade." 

Mr.  A.  Woodroofe-Fletcher,  LL.B.,  on  "Municipal  Trading." 

Mr.  Frederick  Mehttens  on  "The  Growth  of  Foreign  Com- 
petition." 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Council  to  report  that  the  meetings  for 
the  past  Session  have  been  more  largely  attended  than  for  many 
years  previously,  the  average  attendance  of  members  and  friends 
at  each  meeting  having  been  37. 

The  Council  desire  to  tender  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  named 
their  hearty  thanks  for  their  valuable  contributions  to  the 
"Society's  Transactions,"  and  they  also   desire   to   thank    those 
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public  bodies  and  others  who  have  presented  their  pubhcations  to 
the  Society's  library. 

Ill  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting,  held  July  26tii,  1900,  the  Council  communicated  to  the 
Registrar-General  the  suggestions  of  the  "Census  Sub-Committee" 
as  to  the  sub-division  into  groups  of  certain  sections  of  workers 
in  the  coal  trade  and  the  cotton  industry,  and  at  the  Ordinary 
Meeting,  held  on  March  20th,  1901,  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
reporting  that  the  Eegistrar-General  had  practically  adopted  the 
whole  of  the  suggestions  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  whose  interesting  and  valuable 
address  at  the  Society's  Annual  Dinner,  on  "  The  Growth  of 
the  Population  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Transactions "  for  the  current  Session,  has  been  elected  a 
Corresponding  Member. 

The  number  of  ordinary  members  on  the  Society's  books  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  was  209  ;  22  new  members  have  been 
enrolled,  and  the  Society  has  lost  17  members  by  death  and 
retirement,  the  number  now  on  the  books  being  214. 

The  financial  statement  appended  hereto  shows  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Society  of  £354  10s.  3d. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

SESSION     1900-1901. 

Presidejit  : 

A.    W.    FLUX,    M.A. 

Vice-Presidents  : 
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Elected. 

1895     Abbott,  T.  C,  Strutt  Street,  Manchester. 

1895     Aldcroft,  W.  H.,  Refuge  Assurance  Co.  Liinited,  Oxfor>l  Street, 
Manchester. 

1900  Allured,  R.  F.,  45,  Sprint?  Gardens,  Manchester. 
1898     Angell,  John,  F.P.S.,  Wir.hington. 

190U     Arnold,  John  J.,  Haworths  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
1892     Arnold,  W.  A.,  Westbourne,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
1892     Ashworth,  Wni.,  45,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

1901  Atthill,    R.    H.    M.,    Williams   Deacons   Bank,    Mosley  Street, 

Manchester. 
1871     Axon,  \V.  E.  A.,  47,  Derbj-  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

1882     Bailev,  Sir  Wm.  Hy.,  Sale  Hall,  Sale,  Cheshire. 

1892     Balfour,    Right    Hon.    Arthur    J.,    M.P.,    4,    Carlton    Gardens, 

London,  S.W. 
1879     Ballantyne,  Major  Robert,  Crumpsall. 
1879     Barclay,  Robert,  1,  Dickinson  Street,  Manchester. 
1900     Barclay,  Robert  Noton,  1,  Dickinson  Street,  Manchester. 
18S7     Bardsley,  Samuel,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Manchester. 
1869  *Beardsall,  Francis  PI  ^L,  OH,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1900  *Beardsall,  Frank.  63,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1889  Behrens,  Chas.,  Holmacres,  Dunham  Massey. 
1875  Behrens,  Gustav,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

1890  Behrens,  Oliver  P.,  22,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 
1894  Bell,  Joseph,  2,  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

1881  Bennie,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

1901  Bennion,  Edward,  Swiss  Villa,  Bowdon. 

1898     Birdsall,    George    Bradshaw,    Weudelholme,    Whalley    Range, 

Manchester. 
1900     Blake,  George  Ingle,  Wythburn,  Brooklands. 
1884     Blakeley,  Robert  P.,  Church  Croft,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 
1888     Bles,  A.  J.  S.,  Palm  House,  Park  Lane.  Higher  Broughton. 

1882  Boardman,  James,  37,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
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1894  *Booth,  Arthur  H.,  "Williams  Deacon's  Bank,  Manchester. 
19U0     Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  M.A.,  Waldeck  House,  Southern  Hill, 

Reading. 

1895  Bradky,  Dr.  V.,  0.  St.  .James's  Square,  Manchester. 
1894     Brierley,  .James,  J. P.,  Fairfield  House,  Fairfield. 
18G9     Broadfi"eld,  K.  J.,  Koseleigh,  Prestwich,  :Mancliester. 

1898  Brocklehurst,  Frederick,  M.A.,  11,  Conyngham  Road,  Rushohiu-. 
1883     Broderick,  Lonsdale,  104,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

1877     Broome,  .Joseph,  6,  St.  Peter's  Square,  Manchester. 

1891  Brown,  \Vm.,  The  Firs,  Urmston. 

1901.  Brown,  Robert,  Hallefield  House,  Macclesfield. 

1862  Browning,  Thomas,  18.  Booth  Street,  I\[anchester. 

1883  Bryant,  Jesse,  Sunnyside,  Higher  Broughton. 

1900  Buschmann,  Fritz.  Tfi,  Newton  Street,  Manchester. 

1894  Butcher,  Sam.  L'oster,  Fairlawn,  Bury. 

1900  Byrom,  .James,  Heaton  Grove,  Bury. 

1899  Cameron.  Wm.  Hay  Leith,  Holly  Bank,  Macclesfield. 

1893  Carlisle,  Ernest  .J.,"m.A.,  20,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
1897     Carr,  R.  B.,  10,  Meal  Street,  Manchester. 

1897     Car.rington.  .J.  B.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

1892  CasartgUi,    Dr.     L.     C,    St,    Bede's   College,    Alexandra    Park, 

Manchester. 
1876     Chorlton,  Thomas,  32,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 
1899     Claye,  Herbert  Sandford,  Park  Lane,  Macclesfield. 
1876  *Clegg,  .James  W.,  Westfield,  Tyldesley. 
1876  *Clegg,  Robert  Joseph,  Westfield,  Tyldesley. 
1876     Colley,  T.  C.  Davies,  M.A.,  Hopedene.  Higher  Broughton. 
1899     Cross,  E.  J.,  37,  Bishop  Street,  Moss  Side. 

1885     Dreydel,  Thomas,  Haworth's  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

1899  Dreyfus,  Dr.  C,  Manchester. 

1889     Drummond,   Peter,   London    City  and  Midland   Bank   Limifci-.l. 
Manchester. 

1900  Eckhard,  Gustav,  Reiss  Bros.,  11,  Quay  Street,  Manchester. 

1894  Eggington,    Thomas,    J. P.,    Heidelberg    House,    Barlow    Moor 

Road.  Didsbury. 

1900  Ellinger,  Barnard,  34,  Princess  Street,  City. 
1894     EmnK»tt,  Alfred,  M.P.,  Woodfield,  Oldham. 

1876  Fletcher,  A.  J.,  Union  Bank  Limited,  York  Street,  Manchester. 

1893  Flux,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  57,  Parsonage  Road,  Withington. 

1877  Fogg,  William,  43a,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1897  Follows.  F.  W.,  Froxmer  Street,  Gorton. 

1875  Eraser,  W.  M.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
1889     Eraser,  Drummond,  London    City  and  Midland  Bank  Limited, 

Manchester. 

1876  Gaddum,  George  H.,  3,  South  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

1898  Garnett,  J.  P.,  22,  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 

1877  Gartside,  J.  H..  52.  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

1894  Gibson,  Robert^  J. P.,  Oid  Trallord. 

1888     Gillies,  Andrew  A.,  46,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1901  Gleave,  Samuel,  Pigott's  Court,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 
1894  *Godlee,  Francis,  8,  Minshull  Street,  Manchester. 
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1899  Gray,  J.  C.  Oakthorpe,  Fog  Lane.  Did.sbury. 

1897  Greenhow,  J.H.,  Glebe  I«inds,  Bowdon. 

1894  Greenough,  Thomas  Higby,  Beechwood,  Leigh. 

1888  Gregory,  Theodore,  ;^2,  York  Street.  Manchester. 

1877  Guthrie,  Edwin,  71,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

1894  'Hague,  Thos.  Scholes,  Prospect  House,  AVestwood,  Oldliauj. 

1893  Hail,  J.  E.  R.,  Bank,  Mosley  Street.  Manchester. 

1898  Hall,  J.  L.,  Corn  Exchange,'  Manchester. 

1894  Hall,  Jas.  W.,  17,  Minshull  Street.  Manchester. 

1900  Halsall,  Frank,  4.i.  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

1892  Harker,  Thomas,  Kylands  and  Sons  Limited.  Manchester. 

1894  Harwood,  John.  J. P.,  Woodleigh,  Heaton. 
1870  Haworth.  Abraham,  .Strutt  Street,  Manchester. 
1881  Haworth.  G.  C.  Ordsal  Mills,  Salford. 

1865  Helm,  Elijah,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ilancbester. 

1898  Hesse,  Frank  R.,  Lindores,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Uidsbury. 

1876  Hesse,  Max,  Binswood,  Wilmslow  Road,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 
1802  Hewit.  R.  P.,  22,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

1901  Hewit,  Forrest,  22.  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
1S94  Hewitt.  David  B.,  J.P.,  Oakleigii,  Xorthwich. 

1897  Heys,  Richard  Theodore,  Dorset  House,  Heaton  Cbapel. 

1900  Hey  wood,  Charles  J.,  Chaseley,  Pendleton. 

1877  *Hevwood,  Harvey,  Spring  Vale,  Middleton 

1897  Hicks,  Rev.  A.  S.",  M.A.,  709,  Rochdale  Road,  Harpurhey. 

1888  Hicks,  George,  19,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester. 

1878  Holden,  Edward  H.,  London  City  and  Midland  Bank.  London. 

1901  Holden,  George  Pickup.  Oakleigh.  Bolton  Road,  Darwen. 

1898  Holt,  Edwyn,  2.=5,  Booth    Street,  Manchester. 

1895  Hoolev,  Cosmo  C,  Davvhulme. 

1883  Horsfall,  T.  C,  Swanscoe  Park,  near  Macclesfield. 

1892  Houldsworth,  Sir  W.  H.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Legh  Cottage,  Knutsford. 

1879  Jackson,  George  Brindley,  7,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 
1886  Johnson,   G.   J.,   Atlas  Assurance  Company,  30,    Booth  Street, 

Manchester. 

1897  Johnson,  James,  2a,  China  Lane,  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 

1869  Kemp.  Francis,  Williams  Deacon's  Bank,  Manchester. 

1881  Kinch,  Walter  S.,  Burtholme,  Worthington.  near  Wigan. 

1889  Kolp,  Noah,  Woodthorpe,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 

1894  Laidlaw,  Adam,  18,  London  Road,  Manchester. 

1897  Lamb,  Samuel,  Heaton  Mersey. 

1890  Langdon,  Adolph  M.  L..  40,  Kennedy  Street,  Manchester. 
1890  Langdon.  E.  H.  L..  131,  Palatine  Road,  Didsbury. 

1895  Leaf.  Alfred.  Pendleton. 

1888  Leigh.  Sir  Joseph,  Grangethorpe,  Rusholme. 

1900  Loewenthall,  F..  22.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

1895  Lynch,  Rev.  Father  P.,  St.  Wilfrid's,  Hulme. 

•Manchester.   Tlie   Right   Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Bishop's 
Court.  Higher  Broughton. 

1898  McCabe,  D.,  J. P.,  24,  Chapman  Street,  Hulme. 
t'McConuell,  William.  Knockdoliare,  Cnhnonell,  Ayrshire. 
t*McConnell.  J.  W.,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 
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1591  MaiuUebarg,  G.  C,  Brouc^hton  Park,  Manchester. 

1592  Marx,  Charlys,  oO.  Dickinson  Street,  Manchester. 
1892     Mason,  S.,  HanlV  House,  Husholnie. 

1900  Mather,  Chas.  E.,  8,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

1889  Mather,  .John,  8,  King  Street,  Manchester. 
1894  Mercer,  Rev.  J.  E.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Gorton. 
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1881     Middleton,  Thomas  C.,  29,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
1872     Montgomery,  Rotiert,  Roslin,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 

1890  Moodie,  .John,  "Williams  Deacon's  Bank,  C.-on-M. 

1871     Morell,    J.    C,    c/o    W.     \V.    Tomlins,    4,    St.    Ann's    S'luare, 
Manchester. 

1875  Moxon,  Thomas  B.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Mancliester. 

1877  Murray,  Adam,  Hazeldean,  Kersal. 
1898     Murray,  James,  Disley,  near  Stockport. 

1894     Nairne,  W.  H.,  10,  Marsden  Street,  Manchester. 

1900     Nasmith,  Chas.  W'.,  40,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 

1891  Xeedham,  C.  T.,  Needham's  Chambers,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 
1894  *XeiId,  Charles,  Chapel  AValks,  Manchester. 

1894  *Xeild,  Edward,  Chapel  Walks,  Manchester. 

1867     Neild,  Alfred,  Dingle  Pjank,  Bowdon. 

1894     Nicholson,  W.  H.,  18,  Athol  Road,  Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. 

1898     Niven,  Dr.  Jas.,  Officer  of  Health,  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 

1878  *Nix,  E.  W.,  77,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
1894     Nixon,  Alfred,  7,  Oak  Road,  Sale. 

1876  Nuttall,  Harry,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bremner  and   Co.,  Albert  Street, 

Manchester. 

1898     Oppenheim,  F.  S.,  Duchy  Chambers,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester. 
1881     Oppenheim,  S.,  York  House,  Oxford  Road,  ^Manchester. 
1890     Ostler,  .James,  52,  Spring  Gardens,  ?ilanchester. 

1900     Paterson,  Edward,  4."),  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

1897  Peel,  F.  W.,  The  Bank  of  England,  Manchester. 
1894  *Philips,  Herbert,  J. P.,  Sutton  Oaks,  :Macclesrield. 

1879  *Philips,  William  M.,  35,  Church  Street,  Manchester. 
1894     Platt-Hlggins,  Frederick,  M.P.,  Holmleigh,  Bowdon. 

1900  PoUitt,   Joseph   S.,    Manchester   and   County    Bank    Limited, 

Blackburn. 

1900  Poock,  Rev.  Anselm,  St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester. 

1894  Povah,  Charles,  18,  Exchange  Street,  .Manchester. 

1876  Pownall,  George  H.,  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

1896  Pownall,  A.  H.,  42,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

1898  Preston,  E.  H.,  34,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 
1894  Provand,  A.D.,  M.P.,  2,  Whitehall  Court,  London,  S.W. 

1896  Ralphs,  Samuel,  Queen's  Buildings,  St.  Peter's  Square,  Stockport. 

1898  Ramsbottom,  Robert,  81,  Market  Street,  Manchester, 

1900  Rawson,   Chas.   W.,   William*   Deacons   Bank,  St.  Ann  Street, 

Manchester. 

1900  Rayner,  John,  Heaton.  Norris. 

1886  Renton,  John,  30,  Cross  Street.  Manchester. 

1876  Reyner,  Arthur  E.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

1880  Reynolds,  J.  H.,  Manchester  Technical  School,  Manchester. 
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1895  Rhodes,  George,  78,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

1892  Rhodes,  John  R.,  Gorphwysfa,  1,  Deyne  Avenue,  Rectory  Lane, 

Prestwich. 

1879  Roberts,  John  William.  21.  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

1900  Rodier,  James  Paillet.  Isca,  West  Didsbury. 

1873  Rooke.  George,  Moorside.  Sale. 

1894  Ross,  Frederick  B.,  Croinford  Court,  Manchester. 

1894  Rothweli,  William  Thomas,  J. P.,  Newton  Heath,  Manchester. 
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1897  Swallow,  J.  H.,  Oak  Cottage,  Pendlebury. 

1887     Tattersall,  William,  22,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Manchester. 

1877  Taylor,  G.  IL,  Holly  House,  235,  Eccles  New  Road,  Salford. 
tTaylor,  J.  E.,  GuariUctn  Ollice,  Manchester. 

1897  Thackray.  Edward,  City  Treasurer,  Manchester. 
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1883  Tipping,  William,  District  Bank,  Spring  Gardens,  MancJiesfctr. 
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EXTRACTS     FROM     THE     RULES 

OF  Tnic 

MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


ICSTABLISHED    1833. 

Pkeamdlk. — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
are — Tlie  collection  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Society, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
totally  excluding  party  politics. 

Interpretation  Clause. — In  these  Rules  the  masculine  shall 
include  the  feminine  gender. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  half-a-guiuea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future 
subscriptions  l)y  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas.  Every 
QBw  member  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half-a- 
guinea  ;  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
session  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  suV)scription  for  that 
session. 

2  — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  Ut 
of  October  in  each  year. 

3. — Gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.    No  sxibscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

4. — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  Ist  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting. 

18. — Members  are  expected  to  communicate  to  the  Society 
papers  on  Statistics,  and  on  subjects  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  particularly  on  such  as  may  be  of  local  interest ;  and 
the  writer  of  any  such  paper  shall  be  required  to  submit  it  to  the 
Council  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  read. 
All  papers  read  before  the  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  its 
property. 

NOTE. — The  Society's  Library  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  deposited  at  the  Free  Reference 
Library,  King  Street,  and  is  open  daily.  Members  desiring 
to  borrow  books  can  do  so  on  obtaining  an  order  from  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  viz.,  F.  E.  M.  Beardsall, 
63,  Brown  Street ;  Theodore  Gregory,  32,  York  Street. 


